ETIREMENT-BOON OR MENACE?...Kathryn Close 
ABOR’S EXPANDING HORIZON ..... John A. Fitch 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
Meeting: May 27, 2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Morrison, Terrace Casino 
Subject: "PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS TO CAN- 
CERY 


Speakers: Dr. C. S. Cameron, Dr. A. Sutherland, & 
others 


Consultation, literature, exhibit at booth 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
~ May 27, 2-2:30 P.M. Hotel Conrad Hilton, North Assembly 


“An Integrated Approach to the Study of the Social and 
Psychological Development of the Preschool Blind 
Child" 


A discussion of the Chicago University Project for the 
study of the Development of the Blind Child 


Consultation Service at Booth 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Headquarters: Hotel Conrad Hilton 


Luncheon Meeting: Thursday, Palmer House 
Speaker: Dr. W. S. Stanbury, National Commissioner, 
Canadian Red Cross Society 


Booth—arrange to meet Red Cross representatives here 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 
Tuesday, May 27, 11:15—Annual Meeting 


2:00 P.M. "The Role of the Community Organization 
Practitioner” 


4:00 P.M. See CCC 
Thursday, May 29, 2:00 P.M. See CCC 


6:30 P.M. Meeting of Board of Directors 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Consultation Service 


Booth D-5—NCSW 


Use of Volunteers in Casework Setting; 
Volunteer-Professional Team Treatment of Problem Boys; 
How a Community Organizes a Big Brother Service 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters: Congress Hotel 
Tuesday—May 27—2:00-3:30 P.M.: 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Thursday—May 29—1 1:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 
"Within The Family'’ meeting—2:00-3:30 P.M. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Annual dinner of Child Welfare League of America— 
7:00 P.M. 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Headquarters, Hotel LaSalle 


May 27—6:00 P.M. Annual Dinner Meeting, Congress 
Hotel 


8:15 P.M. Vesper Service. Speaker, Miss 
Katharine F, Lenroot, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel 


Other sessions, May 27 and May 29 at Hotel LaSalle 


Consultation, literature, exhibit at Booths Al-8 in Conrad 
Hilton Hotel 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— 
U. S. COMMITTEE 


Meetings: May 27, 2:00 P.M.—Exporting and Importing 
Social Work Philosophies 
and Practices 


4:00 P.M.—Displaced Populations of 
the World—Meeting their 
Needs 


Booth: Indian Study Tour, December 1952; Program Sixth 
International Conference of Social Work; Mem- 
bership; Publications 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


May 27, 2:00, Congress Hotel 


Subject: What Should Undergraduates be Taught 
Speaker: Dr, Herbert Stroup 


May 29, 2:00, Congress Hotel 


"The Past, Present and Future of Undergraduate Social 
Work Ed." 


Continued on Page 146 


79th National Conference of Social Work 
Chicago, Illinois—May 25-30, 1952 
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“LISTEN! THERE IT Is AGAIN! It?s Lost!” 


The Call that 
Caved a Plana 


How an alert telephone operator 


helped a military transport plane land in 


a snowstorm in the dead of night 


A heavy snow was falling in the 
winter darkness when Mrs. Lucille 
Wilson, night operator at Alamosa, 
Colorado, heard the sound of a low- 
flying airplane. It was well past mid- 
night and Mrs. Wilson knew that the 
last scheduled airliner had gone over 
many hours before. 


Then she heard the sound of a low- 
flying plane again as it circled back 
over the town. 

A light flashed on Mrs. Wilson’s 
switchboard. Soon as she said ““Num- 
ber please” an anxious voice said — 
“This is Ralph Zook, dispatcher down 


The landing lights were turned on and 
the big C-46 came safely to earth. 


at the railroad depot. Did you hear a 
plane? Didn’t sound right, somchow. 
It’s flying pretty low.” 

“T heard it, too,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“And there’s no plane scheduled this 
time of night.” 

“That plane could be in trouble,” 
said Mr. Zook. “We ought to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Tl try to reach someone to turn 
on the lights at the airport,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “Listen! There it is again! 
It’s lost!” 

Quickly Mrs. Wilson went into ac- 
tion. She called the airport, the gov- 
ernment weather station, and a private 
flying service. But no one answered. 


Then she reached Stamy E:dmisten, 
an airline employee, at his home. He 
rushed to the airport and turned on 
the landing lights. A few minutes later 
a C-46 military transport loomed out 
of the snowstorm and came in for a 
safe landing. Thirteen men stepped 
from the plane, none the worse for the 
experience. 

What could have been tragedy was 
prevented by quick-acting Ralph Zook 
and Stamy E:dmisten and the alert, 
cool-thinking operator, Mrs. Lucille 
Wilson—one of about 650,000 tele- 
phone men and women guarding and 
serving America, twenty-four hours a 
day, in every kind of weather. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Plan NOW to attend 
The 79th Annual Meeting of the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Chicago, Illinois May 25 - 30, 1952 


Meet social work's leaders and hear their views at the — 


SECTION meetings on services to COMMON SERVICE meetings on 


1. Individuals and Families 1. Personnel ; 
2. Groups and individuals in groups 2. Methods of social action 
3. Agencies and Communities 3. Financing of welfare services 


See and hear these nationally known people discuss the Conference theme: 
“Helping Achieve Democracy’s Promise for All People” 


Nelson Rockefeller 
Dr. Ira Reid 


Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 


Louis Seltzer, Cleveland Press 
Lester B. Granger, President, NCSW 


And don't miss the general session on. Wednesday morning, May 28, when a panel of outstanding 
social workers will discuss "WHAT WE BELIEVE IN"—the beginning step toward the adoption of a 
platform for sociai work! 


MAKE HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW 


For further information write to 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


22 West Gay St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Luncheon Meeting: Tuesday, May 27, Congress Hotel, in 
cooperation with Illinois Child Labor Committee 


Topic: Special Services for the Potential and Actual 
School Drop-Out 


Presiding: Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman; Speaker, Dr. 


Warren K, Layton, Detroit Public Schools. 
Film showings. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 

AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
Federation Conference, Milwaukee, May 22-25 noon 
Chicago: May 27, 4-5:30 P.M.—Hull-House 


Hilton Hotel, May 26-30, Consultation Booth and Per- 
sonnel Conference Room 


Headquarters: Hotel Morrison 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 


Joint Sponsorship with the National Conference of Social 
Work of the Combined Associate Group Meetings 


Consultation, Literature, and Exhibit at Booth H 1-2 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Tuesday, May 27, 4-5:30 P.M., Red Lacquer Room, Palmer 
House 


Subject: Planned Parenthood in a Changing World 
Speaker: William Vogt, National Director, Planned 
Parenthood Federation 


Discussant: Miss Charlotte Towle, Professor of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago 
SALVATION ARMY 
Headquarters: Congress Hotel 


Open Meetings: May 27, LaSalle Hotel, Grand Ballroom 
4:00 P.M. "The Human Interest Story" 


May 29, Palmer House, Room 17 

2:00 P.M. "The Continuing Need for Maintaining the 
Traditional Methods of The Salvation Army 
in Relieving Human Distress" 


4:00 P.M. "Responsibility for Supplementing Inade- 
quate Assistance" 


7:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting, Florentine Room, Congress 
Hotel 


Speaker: Mr. Joseph Anderson, Executive 


Secretary, American Association of Social 
Workers 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Presentation of THE SURVEY AWARD, May 26 


Monday Evening Session 8:30 P.M. 
Exhibit at Booth C 23 


THE SURVEY 


...and it has been 
getting more fantas- 
tic ever since, 

It involves billions 
of dollars, the fate 
of millions of people, 
and a shocking list 
of famous names. It 


has been whispered 
at cocktail parties, 
in banking circles and among government 
employees. It has been an open secret in 
international politics—but it has never been 
told to the American public. 


Now—because THE REPORTER understood 
its historic importance, had the journalistic 
know-how to ferret out its facts, and has the 
courage to publish it—America can read the 


story of The China Lobby. 


As you read it, youll learn about the 
strange collusion between a group of Chinese 
and a handful of Americans—some impelled 
by naive idealism and some by naked crook- 
edness. You'll learn how a plot which was 
born in secret places of power blossomed 
across the Pacific, reached into the highest 
places in our national Capital, embraced 
politicians, and profoundly touched the very 
core of our foreign policy. 


You'll hear an influential Chinese official 
boast to a State Department officer: “There 
is practically nothing that goes on in your 
government of which I do not learn within 
three days.” You'll read secret messages 


which passed in code between the Chinese. 


Embassy in Washington and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa. 

You will realize that you are reading a 
story which should inspire a Congressional 


Reporter 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


220 East 42nd 


Be sure that your subscription begins with the issue 


that starts the China Lobby story. The supply will be 
exhausted quickly. Mail the coupon today. 


The story began in 1940 when 
a dapper, Chinese 


arrived in Washington ice 


gentleman 


investigation. It is a story that will shock 
America. 

This is THe Reporter reporting. If you 
want to know not only what is happening, 
but also why it is happening and what its 
effects will be, count on THE Reporter to 
provide you with information-in-depth about 
the vital issues of these vital times. As you 
read it, you develop an awareness and under- 
standing of great events—their tensions and 
cross-currents and implications—that you 
never had before. You read crisp, fast-moving 
articles that really clarify world affairs and 
make them important to you personally. 

The regular price of THE REPORTER is 25¢ 
per copy, or $5.00 per year, but if you sub- 
scribe now—in time to start your subscrip- 
tion with the first “China Lobby issue’—you 
will receive... 

1. The next 18 issues—regularly $4.50— 
for only $2.67. 
2. The Political Yearbook-1951, just off 
the presses, which is a survey of how 
America and freedom are faring. THE 
REPORTER publishes this fine volume 
each year exclusively for its subscribers 
and gives it to them without charge. 
3. Two ADDITIONAL copies of THE 
Reporter free—making a total of twenty 
issues and The Political Yearbook—if 
you enclose the $2.67 with your order, 
which saves us bookkeeping and billing 
expense. And the twenty issues. of THE 
Reporver alone would normally cost 
you $5.00 at your newsstand! 
In its April 15th and 29th issues, THE 
REPORTER magazine will present the results 
of its year-long investigation of The China 
Lobby. Reserve your copies of these issues 
by mailing the coupon today. 


([] Bill me 


NAME 


@@@ MAIL THIS SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION COUPON NOW 
THE REPORTER—A Fortnightly of Facts and Ideas 057 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Enroll me as a subscriber to THE Reporter at the special low 


introductory rate of $2.67 for 18 issues, and send me my free 
copy of THe Po.iricaL YEARBOOK-1951 immediately. 


SPECIAL — 
TRIAL OFFER 


18 issues of THE REPORTER 
for only $2.67 


(a saving of $1.83 from the 
regular single-copy price). 


© THE 
YEARBOOK-1951. 


This unique, analytical history 
of our times tells between cov- 
ers the story of the year jusf 
passed. The purpose of the 
Yearbook is to survey how 
America and freedom are far- 
ing. Magnificently bound, it is 
a rich source of permanent 
reference, a treasure house of 
facts and ideas. 


C1) Lam enclosing $2.67. Include 2 Exrra issues for cash pay- 
ment, making a total of 20 issues. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 


_ZONE STATE. 


BEBOP DEEDES SE LIES SSI ANE I SEIT 
we 


More About Censorship 


To THe Eprror: Elmer Rice’s article on 
“New Fashions in Censorship” in your 
March issue was a challenge to all think- 
ing citizens. But it also illustrated how 
slow facts are in keeping up with mis- 
statements in the press. 

Mr. Rice stated that “Under pressure 
from Christian Scientists, the New York 
State Board of Regents this academic 
year ordered that questions dealing with 
the germ theory of disease be omitted 
from biology examination papers.” 

That is not the case. The move to bar 
teaching of the germ theory from the 
New York school curriculum—because 
of a legal exemption from medical in- 
struction applying to the children of 
Christian Scientists—is deplored by the 
Christian Science church. We do not 
want our views imposed on others. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between asking exemption from medical 
indoctrination for our children—which 
we do ask and which means asking that 
their religious training and convictions 
be respected—and asking that our views 
be imposed on all the children in the 
public schools, which we emphatically 
do not ask. 

Last April, the Christian Science Com- 
mittee on Publication for New York spe- 


A er ee 


Letters from Survey Readers | 


cifically asked, in a letter to the Regents, 
that in applying the new exemption, 
changes not be made in the examination 
questions given all students. We regret 
that this request was not heeded. 

Please let us clarify the point also that 
we do not seek any exemption for our 
children from health education deemed 
necessary to well-being of the com- 
munity. What we do ask is exemption 
from purely medical indoctrination 
through the teaching of symptomology 
and the depiction of the terrifying 
processes of certain diseases in motion 
pictures, slides, or other instruction. The 
New York curriculum itself makes the 
distinction between medical education 
and health education. 

Medical indoctrination tends to under- 
mine the religious training of Christian 
Science children and thus invalidates a 
right of individual conscience priceless to 
us all. GEORGE CHANNING 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston 

+), 4a es 

On the points raised by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Rice commented: 

* » » Latevin, 19590; the New York 
Teachers’ Guild issued a bulletin, de- 
manding “repeal of a law permitting re- 
ligious censorship of school curriculum.” 


A Statement on Academic Freedom 
HE American Friends Service Committee is concerned at the present trend 
in the United States toward restricting the independence of individual thought, 
judgment and speech. We speak from the three hundred year Quaker testimony 
against the curtailment of individual freedom as well as from our efforts to reduce 


international tensions and to aid young people to play a constructive part in that 
work, 


It is our belief that God speaks to and may speak through every individual, 
and therefore each person has the obligation to follow the dictates of his conscience, 
which may lead him to express dissent, and to take responsibility for constructive 


action. 


Each citizen should be encouraged to enrich society with his insights. 
Recently many Americans, their fears heightened by possible Soviet aggression, 
seem to have lost their faith in that individual freedom of conscience and expres- 
sion which sustains a free society. There have been many demands for conformity, 
reflected in academic circles by demands that teachers sign non-disloyalty oaths, 
that dissenting speakers be denied platforms, that critical books be banned. These 
seem to us to be evidence of a spiritual “failure of nerve.” 

We call upon Americans to reaffirm their faith in the integrity of the indi- 
vidual. We believe it basically important for all people to support educational 
efforts which respect the right of the teacher to seek and teach the truth as he 
finds it, and of the student to study differing views in arriving at his own judg- 
ments. The society toward which we work thrives on creative diversiy and withers 


on coerced conformity. 
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Here are some quotations from it: 

“We are unalterably opposed to any 
law which gives the right to a religious 
group to dictate the course of study in 
our public schools. Already the Chris- 
tian Science Church in the State of New 
York has availed itself of this law. . . 
The law is a violation of the scientific 
spirit, attitude and method. Established 
principles of disease causation, preven- 
tion, and control may now legally be ex- 


cluded because of conflicts with religious — 


tenets. American culture, with its 
cherished traditions of free inquiry, is 
violated by such a law.” 

Subsequently, the New York City Civil 
Liberties Committee (an affiliate of the 
American Civil Liberties Union) unani- 
mously recommended the repeal of the 
law “on the ground that this sets a bad 
precedent for the indirect control of pub- 
lic school curriculum by religious bodies.” 

On January 16, 1952, The New York 
Times reported: 

“The law was designed originally to 
apply to the children of parents in the 
Christian Science faith. In interpreting 
the law, the State Department notified 
school officials, in August 1950, that re- 
quired sections of Regents’ examinations 
and_ state scholarship examinations 
should be construed ‘so as not to penalize 
pupils who have been excused from in- 
struction in the specified units of study.’ 
As a result of this interpretation, all state- 
wide examinations have excluded ques- 
tions dealing with the prevention and 
spread of bacterial illness, public health 
measures, the use of medicine to check 
disease and the treatment of illness.” 

It seems to me that all this fully justi- 
fies the statement in my article to which 
you take exception. ... 

I hope it is not necessary to assure 
you that I have no hostility to the Chris- 
tian Science church, as such. On the 
contrary, | would wholeheartedly sup- 
port your right to teach whatever you 
like to the members of your faith and to 
seek converts as well. It is only when 
you use the power of your organization 
to interfere with the dissemination of 
conflicting ideas or beliefs that I feel 
called upon to point out the inherent 
threat to freedom of speech. 


Ermer Rice 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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_ Among Ourselves 


THE NEED for land reform in the Far 
East, and especially for more equitable land 
ownership, is emphasized in a recent report 
of the Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association. Like The Sur- 
vey’s series of articles on social welfare in 
the Far East, the Association report points 
to agricultural reform, supplementing in- 
vestment and technical assistance, as neces- 
‘sary to higher standards of living in Asia 
‘and some other parts of the world. The 
report, “Land Reform in Asia: A Case 
Story,” by C. Clyde Mitchell, draws on pre- 
invasion experience in South Korea, where 
700,000 plots of land were sold to former 
tenants, as holding lessons which might be 
useful in meeting agrarian problems in 
ownership, is emphasized in a recent report 
other regions. (The report is available from 
the association, a nonprofit, non-political 
agency, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

ANOTHER USE of “grass roots” programs 
on democracy, such as was described by 
Elmore McKee in the January Survey, is 
-announced by Station WMCA, “first on 
New York’s dial.” According to an an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Nathan Straus, direc- 
tor of the station’s education and _ public 
service division, the series of six halfhour 
broadcasts “will attempt to expose the in- 
sidious techniques being employed in the 
nationwide campaign by enemies of the 
public schools.” As chief investigator for 
the series, the columnist, Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, will be heard in tape-recorded in- 
terviews with key citizens in communities 
in Westchester County and in New Jersey. 


KWAME NKRUMAH of the Gold Coast 
was the hero of the story, “Building De- 
mocracies in Africa,’ told by John Carr- 
Gregg in The Survey, October 1951. Last 
month came the announcement that this 
graduate of Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania and of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, had been named his country’s first 
Prime Minister. Mr. Nkrumah is the leader 
of the People’s Party which was voted into 
power in the first Gold Coast election in 
1951, on a program of “self-government 


” 


now. 


KATHRYN CLOSE on page 160, points 
out that in England and Denmark the old 
age insurance programs encourage old peo- 
ple to stay on the job after retirement age. 
The growing opinion in this country that 
our own Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
programs should do likewise has been em- 
bodied in a bill recently introduced into 
Congress by Representative Harold C. 
Ostertag of New York. The bill would 
delete the restriction against benefit pay- 
ments to persons between 65 and 75 who 
earn more than $50 a month. In introduc- 
ing his amendment, Congressman Ostertag 
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called this restriction, which does not ap- 
ply to unearned income, “both economically 
unsound and socially unjust.” 

Indication that the University of Mich- 
igan is still playing a leading role in efforts 
to solve the problems of the elderly comes 
with the announcement of its Fifth An- 
nual Conference on the Aging to be held 
at Ann Arbor, July 24-26. This year the 
focus will be on housing. 


OPENING RELIEF LISTS to the public 
has so far failed to reduce the size of assist- 
ance rolls in Indiana and Illinois, contrary 
to the predictions of those who successfully 
agitated for removal of the federal restric- 


tion against such a policy. (See “The 
Weapon of Shame,” by George C. Stoney, 
The Survey, September, 1951, and “The 
Needy Are the Scapegoats,” by R. Clyde 
White, January, 1952.) Reports from the 
Federal Security Agency show that these 
two largest of the three states which so 
far have opened their assistance rolls, lagged 
behind other states in what was a nation- 
wide caseload drop last December. In Indi- 
ana the change in policy, effective last 
October, has “accomplished not much of 
anything,” according to Maurice O. Hunt, 
state welfare administrator. He recently 
reported that very few people were visiting 
the county auditors’ offices to view the lists. 
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Tourists and Filipinos mingle in the color 


ful marketplace at 
Baguio. Here the Tgorots, the natives of northern Lu 


zon, sell 
their widely famed woodcarvings, (See page 172) 


a 


ors Expanding Horizon 


The increasing part now being played by the American labor movement 
in strengthening free nations, and spreading the concept of democracy. 


JOHN A. FITCH 


TT xcusenns OF FOREIGNERS HAVE COME TO THE UNrrep 
States in the last few years as guests of the American 
_ government. They have come from all over the world— 
_ outside of the Iron Curtain. Students, teachers, technicians, 
_ labor men, they have come to look us over, to test our 
democratic procedures, to observe our methods of produc- 
tion, to get acquainted with our trade unions. 

Two thousand workers from various European coun- 
tries are coming this year to study American industry from 
the inside. Under a plan worked out by the Mutual 
Security Agency, and with the cooperation of manage- 
ment men and the unions, they are to have jobs in 
unionized shops in different parts of the country, join the 
unions and receive the union scale of pay. Thus they will 
become acquainted with American methods in production 
and in union-management relations. They will attend 
evening classes in local colleges. After a full year they 
will go home. Several hundred are already here and at 
work. The others, up to a total of two thousand, will 
come over in groups during the year. 

This is perhaps the most ambitious single project of its 
kind since the United States government launched the 
plan, a few years ago, of extending knowledge of Amer- 
ican productive techniques and concepts of democracy by 
bringing foreign visitors to this country. The purpose of 
such arrangements, the State Department has said, is “to 
strengthen democratic forces among the free nations, ex- 
pose the fallacy of Communist propaganda, and correct 
misconceptions about America.” 

It is all a part of a large program of introducing 
America to the world. Hundreds of engineers and other 
technicians are here studying American methods of pro- 
duction. Scientists and professional men of all sorts are 
conferring with their opposite numbers in universities, 
government agencies, and in industry. In the academic 


+ 


—At one time industry editor of The Survey, 
Mr. Fitch was for some years head of the in- 
dustrial department at the New York School of 
Social Work and a member of the National Rail- 
way Labor Panel, He now is an extension lec- 
turer on the staff of the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
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year of 1950-51 nearly 30,000 foreign students were en- 
rolled in a thousand colleges and universities in the United 
States—some of them in every state in the Union. At 
the same time, in addition to Marshall Plan and Point IV 
activities, “Information Centers” have been set up in other 
countries. There were 170 in 1951 which, in addition to 
providing books and other reference and extension services, 
“arrange for lectures, discussion groups and ‘workshops,’ 
show documentary films, hold exhibits and assist. local 
agencies, including the lending of materials to libraries 
and educational institutions.” 

The latest center to be set up was reported in a Wash- 
ing’s Birthday dispatch from Essen, Germany. It told of 
a building recently erected, to be known as “Amerika 
Haus.” There is a library in one wing and a theater in 
another and provision is made for concerts, lectures, and 
motion pictures. Youth groups, trade unions, and discus- 
sion groups are invited to use its facilities for their meet- 
ings. The principal speaker at its opening was Christian 
Fette, chairman of the Federation of German Trade 
Unions. 

Organized labor in the USA is cooperating in these ac- 
tivities with enthusiasm. As a matter of fact, it is doubt- 
ful whether any other organized voluntary agency in the 
United States is as much concerned about world affairs 
as are the American trade unions. Back in 1920, thirty- 
two years ago, the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor endorsed this expression of its Executive Council: 

“There cannot be during the coming year nor probably 
ever again in our future, a restriction of our interest and 
activity in relation to the work and the welfare of the 
rest of the world. Whatever may be our desires, the fact 
is that the course of events and the needs of people have 
woven our destinies into such a relation with the peoples 
of the world that our attention cannot be withdrawn 
from what is happening in other countries and on other 
continents.” 

It was under the sobering shadow of the first World 
War that that declaration was written. However, little was 
done in the years immediately following to implement it. 
It took the impact of World War II to convince both or- 
ganized labor and the American people as a whole that 
we are living in a world society. But now labor is not 
only convinced—it means to translate its convictions into 


action. Philip Murray has said, “Unionism cannot stop at 
the national boundaries. A drop in wages in Paris can 
mean unemployment in Pittsburgh or Detroit. Anti- 
labor activities in Buenos Aires can cause chain reaction 
effects throughout the hemisphere that could involve all 
the American people. And, of course, Communist in- 
filtration or aggression—which always has the trade unions 
as a first objective—can at any moment cause a world 
crisis.” 

Therefore, both independently and in alliance with 
government, the American labor movement is endeavor- 
ing to strengthen the democratic nations and to spread 
the concept of democracy throughout the world. In its 
alliance with government, it is cooperating with the pro- 
gram of “exchange of persons.” This program was 
launched shortly after the end of the late war when the 
American military authorities in Germany began sending 
selected groups of trade unionists, and others, to the 
United States. The purpose was, and is, as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Philip Kaiser put it, to enable persons 
“who have lived under anti-American propaganda for 
half a generation . . . to see for themselves what America 
is like,” and, further, to “demonstrate the role of free 
groups, such as trade unions, employer groups, and com- 
munity groups in a democracy.” 


yf ITH TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY IN GERMANY FROM 
the army to the State Department, the program for Ger- 
man visitors was similarly transferred. The State Depart- 
ment, therefore, is now the agency through which arrange- 
ments are made for all exchange of persons, except those 
who are brought here by the Mutual Security Agency 
(formerly the Economic Cooperation Administration). 
Altogether it is a tremendous program. Congress has au- 
thorized the bringing of visitors to the United States un- 
der several categories. There is the “Occupied Areas” 
program under which visitors are admitted from Germany 
and Japan. There is the Finnish War Debt program. Un- 
der this plan payments made by the Finnish government 
to liquidate its indebtedness to the United States incurred 
during World War J are used to bring teams of workers 
and others from that country. 

A broad authorization is set forth in the Smith-Mundt 
act, officially the U. S. Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948. The objectives of this act are “to en- 
able the Government of the United States to promote a 
better understanding of the United States in other coun- 
tries, and to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of other coun- 
tries.” This involves, among other activities, an “inter- 
change” of “students, trainees, teachers, guest instructors, 
professors, and leaders in fields of specialized knowledge 
or skill.” 

Under this act, labor leaders—persons of “specialized 
knowledge or skill’—are given an opportunity to study 
production methods in the United States through obser- 
vation, on the job experience, or apprenticeship  train- 
ing. Government administrators study our labor laws and 
their administration through the assistance of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards and the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, or brush up on statistical methods un- 
der the guidance of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Point IV program provides authorization for bring- 
ing workers to the United States from Latin America, 
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Africa, the Near and Middle East, and South Asia. Un- 
der this program, 862 training grants were authorized in 
the year ending June 30, 1951. This program differs in 
some respects from the others. Under Point IV rulings” 
projects have to be requested by the country involved, 
and the projects are jointly financed. ; 
Under this program thirteen employes of the Mexican 
government-owned petroleum industry—all but one of 
them members of the Mexican Petroleum Workers Union 
—have recently completed a six-months period in this 
country devoted to a study of technical practices in the 
oil industry and the organization and functioning of labor 
unions. ‘They were assisted in their studies by representa- 
tives of local, state, and federal governments, universities, 


‘oil companies, the American Oil Workers Union, and 


other unions. The Mexican Petroleum Industry continued 
their salaries during the period and the United States 
government covered their traveling expenses and con- 
tributed to their maintenance. 

The ECA program (now MSA—Mutual Security 
Agency) is the one program which operates outside the 
State Department. This agency apparently is bringing 
more industrial visitors to the country than are coming 
under any other auspices, but as to methods of selection 
of visitors and the planning of trips there is little dif- 
ference in procedure. 

The visitors are brought here largely at the expense of 
the United States, though there is a good deal of variation 
between programs and sometimes within the same pro- 
gram. Under the Occupied Areas program and under the 
Smith-Mundt act, as a rule, transportation expenses from 
the point of embarkation and return are covered, and in 
the United States the visitors have allowances covering 
lodging and maintenance. Persons to make the trip are 
proposed by the governments involved and are screened by 
attachés of American embassies and consulates in con- 
sultation with representatives of the Department of La- 
bor. An attempt is made to choose persons who have 
shown qualities of leadership and who apparently have a 
career before them in the labor movements of their own 
countries. MSA visitors are screened by the European 
labor advisers attached to that agency. 


©); ARRIVAL IN THIS COUNTRY, VISITORS ARE MET IN WasH- 
ington by representatives of the government and then, if 
under Point IV, are turned over to the American Council 
on Education, or, if under Smith-Mundt or any other pro- 
gram, to the Labor Department, for a brief period for the 
purpose of orientation with respect to the nature of our 
dual system of government, outstanding features of our 
culture, and the economic and industrial scene generally. 

After this the Department of Labor takes over. The 
Department’s Office of International Labor Affairs under 
Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secrétary, and Arnold Zempel, 
director, is responsible for planning the programs of the 
visitors. This is done after consulting the particular de- 
sires and needs of each group and of the individuals com- 
posing it. 

It is here that organized labor comes most directly into 
the picture. Both AFL and CIO leaders are consulted 
about the program, and local leaders in the cities visited 
throughout the country become guides and sponsors for 
the visitors as long as they remain in their particular lo- 
calities. When there are a number of visitors traveling 
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Mutual Security Agency 


A group of visiting labor leaders from Belgium discuss production 
and union problems with American workers at Knoxville, Tennessee 


together and particularly when the visitors’ understanding 
of English is scanty, the Department of Labor sends a 
guide and interpreter with them, but even here depen- 
dence on the local labor representative is considerable. 

Axtwelve-weeks trip of a German group of ten, six of 
whom were women, might be briefly described. After 
an orientation period of two weeks with Department of 
Labor officials in Washington, the team spent two weeks 
each in Chicago and Bridgeport, Connecticut, three weeks 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, and vicinity, and about 
ten days altogether on two separate occasions, in New 
York City. In addition, they had one week of “free” time, 
when they arranged their own programs. In these various 
places they inspected twenty industrial plants, visited 
union headquarters and attended union meetings and one 
labor convention, visited several social agencies, museums, 
hospitals, and correction and penal institutions, attended 
a session of court, and conferred with local officials and 
with the governor of North Carolina. They spent some 
time in sightseeing and were guests in workers’ homes 
for Thanksgiving dinner and over one weekend. 

In contrast to this hurried trip of rather short duration 
is the Point IV group of Mexican oil workers, who were 
in the country six months. They visited nine cities from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, to Knoxville, Tennessee, in a 
seriod of about two months. During this trip they visited 
1 number of oil refineries, where they observed processes 
und discussed technical matters with Briceaeit officials. 
They attended the convention of the Oil Workers Union, 
nad sessions with the officers of other unions, and con- 
erred with management and labor officials together about 
abor-management relations. They were guests, also, at 
yumerous social gatherings. The last four months were 
spent in intensive study of the oil industry in Texas and 


Salifornia. 
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The programs are not offered as typical; indeed, it can 
hardly be said that there is such a thing as a typical pro- 
gram, since each one is tailored to meet the needs of par- 
ticular groups or persons. There have been some ques- 
tionings both by union leaders and by government officials, 
as well as by some of the visitors ewes of the value 
of short and overcrowded schedules. Many feel that visi- 
tors should stay for a longer period in one city or area, 
instead of trying to see so much of the country. The year- 
long plan referred to earlier in this article was doubtless 
worked out after taking some of these criticisms into ac- 
count. 

There is no question, however, of the impact of the pro- 
gram on the American labor movement. Not only are 
the leaders, from the top down to the local levels ready 
and willing to give the benefit of their experience, they 
are eager to learn from the foreign visitors what problems 
they have encountered in their own countries and what 
methods had been found effective in dealing with them. 
But that is not all. American labor has a program of its 
own with respect to international relations. 

Both AFL and CIO have created a Department of In- 
ternational Labor Relations, each with a permanent, full 
time staff. The operating agency for the AFL under this 
department is its Free Trade Union Committee. As 
long ago as 1944, with the war still on, the AFL adopted 
a resolution committing itself to assisting the labor organ- 
izations of dictator Seiden countries to regain their frees 
dom. In 1945, the AFL sent Irving Brown, a member of 
the Machinists Union, to Europe, to act as its ambassador 
to the workers and the re-emerging labor movements of 
the liberated countries. Since then it has designated Henry 
Rutz of Milwaukee as permanent representative in Ger- 
many and Austria, and has sent Richard Deverall to 


India, Willis Etter to Formosa, and Harry Goldberg to 
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Indonesia, all on a permanent basis. : 

The CIO was represented in Europe from 1945 to 
1949 through its membership in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. When it withdrew from that body in 
1949, its representative, Elmer Cope, who had been at 
Paris headquarters as assistant secretary, resigned that 
position and immediately opened an office there as Eu- 
ropean representative of the CIO. That office is now di- 
rected by Victor Reuther, formerly director of education 
for the United Automobile Workers, CIO. 

These ambassadors from the American labor movement 
serve their organizations by keeping them in touch with 
developments abroad through reports, articles in the labor 
press, and appearances at conventions. They make con- 
tact with the labor movements in the countries to which 
they are assigned and give them assistance in organizing 
and strengthening their unions—a service of especial 1m- 
portance in countries where a labor movement 1s a new 
phenomenon. In all countries they devote a large propor- 
tion of their time to assisting in developing the strength 
of the non-Communist unions. In a sense, also, they act as 
unofficial representatives of the American people in com- 
batting anti-American propaganda. In India, for example, 
Richard Deverall is effectively answering fantastic rumors 
about the status of Negroes in America. Perhaps the most 
immediately practical service was that rendered in France 
two years ago by Irving Brown. When American ship- 
ments of munitions to European ports began, Commun- 
ists started a formidable movement to induce the dock 
workers to refuse to unload the ships, or to dump their 
cargoes into the harbors. Brown had a great deal to do 
with stirring up the counter activity that rendered the 
Communist effort utterly futile. 

Both federations publish periodicals devoted to the in- 
ternational scene. The CIO started its monthly World Af- 
fairs Bulletin in October 1951. The AFL publishes its 
International Free Trade Union News, also a monthly, 
in four languages, and sends it freely to thousands of per- 
sons in other countries. Both also publish pamphlets from 
time to time setting forth their respective views on mat- 
ters of worldwide concern. The CIO hands to delegates 
at its conventions copies of an annually revised pamphlet 
entitled “The CIO and World Affairs.” For the last five 
years the AFL has published a pamphlet each year under 
the title “American Labor Looks at the World” in which 
the more important aspects of the previous year’s develop- 
ments are reviewed. The CIO recently devoted an entire 
issue of its monthly publication, Economic Outlook, to a 
consideration of Point IV. The AFL frequently publishes 
articles on labor’s activities in foreign affairs in its month- 
ly magazine, The American Federationist. Both David 
Dubinsky, chairman of the AFL International Labor Re- 
lations Committee, and Michael Ross, director of the CIO 
Department of International Labor Relations, have pub- 
lished articles in the quarterly review, Foreign Affairs. 


Cero icn ALL NATIONALIST BODIES, POTENTIALLY AT 
least, is the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, launched in 1949, under the leadership of the 
AFL, the CIO, and the British Trade Union Conoress. 
This followed the withdrawal of the CIO and the TUC 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions, organized 


in 1945. 
In setting up the latter organization, CIO and 'TUC had 
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joined with representatives of the unions of Soviet Russia 
The AFL refused to join, holding to the opinion that co: 
operation with the Russian unions—dominated as they 
were by the Soviet government—would be importa 
The CIO and the British workers were confident tha 
they would get along with their recent wartime allies on 
matters of purely trade union concern, and that where 
nationalistic interests clashed, the controversies could: be 
kept off the agenda. They were mistaken. Difficulties 
emerged fairly early. At first these were compromised or 
ignored, but when the Communist elements in the official 
dom of the organization made use of it to oppose the 
Marshall Plan, and denounced that plan as a Wall Street 
conspiracy, the cleavage between the labor organizations 
of the Iron Curtain countries and those of the western 
democracies became too wide to be bridged over. In 1948 
the CIO convention authorized its executive board to take 
any action with respect to the WFTU “as will best ac- 
complish CIO policies and objectives.” In May, 1949, the 
board exercised this authority by announcing that the 
CIO was withdrawing from the Federation. At the an- 
nual convention held the following November, this action 
was approved in a resolution that declared the WFTU to 
be “now no longer a trade union organization, but entire- 
ly dominated by Communists or their puppets and little 
more than an instrument of the Soviet government.” 


Weer IN THE EARLY PART OF 1948, AFTER IT BE- 
came clear that the WFTU was being used to oppose and 
if possible to prevent aid to European recovery, represent- 
atives of European unions together with spokesmen for 
CIO, AFL, and independent unions met in London. 
A Trade Union Advisory Committee was formed fot 
the purpose, as David Dubinsky stated in Foreign Affairs 
for January, 1949, “of aiding the economic recovery of 
the Continent and protecting and promoting labor’: 
rights, interests, and standards in the consummation of 
this program.” Out of this grew the London conference 
of December, 1949, participated in by some 260 delegate: 
from 70 national centers representing 50,000,000 trade 
unionists. It was here that the new labor body, the Inter 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, came inte 
being. This left the WFTU as spokesman for the govern 
ment-manipulated unions of Iron Curtain and satellit 
countries, together with scattered groups in the Near Eas 
and Latin America, and the ICFTU as representative o 
the free labor organizations throughout the world. The 
best estimates seem to indicate that in point of claimec 
membership of affliated or cooperating groups the twe 
international bodies are approximately equal. 

So, with the slogan “Bread, Peace and Freedom,” th 
ICFTU got under way-just over two years ago. In : 
sweeping manifesto it announced itself as opposed to al 
dictatorships whether of the left or the right; whethe 
led by a Stalin or by a Franco or a Peron. It favored th 
rebuilding of the economies of countries ravaged by war 
the granting of technical assistance by the industrially ad 
vanced countries to the underdeveloped areas of the worlc 
and the breaking down of economic barriers between na 
tions. The statement pointed out that “science and teck 
nology have reached a stage of development” such tha 
“an adequate and expanding standard of living” could b 
guaranteed “for all the peoples of the world. . . . Grante 
the achievement of an enduring peace . . . the goal ¢ 
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undance is within our reach.” Theretore, “we as work- 
r§ reject any arbitrary limits on our right to an ever- 


ights and privileges involve responsibilities... . We are 
aoving into a new world in which labor cannot be con- 
pent to deal only with wages, hours, and conditions of 


work, but must have an increasing voice in the determina- 


ion of economic policies.” Moreover, the Confederation 
#§ not concerned with economic and social justice for in- 
Hlustrial workers alone; workers must realize that while 
lhe unions should serve the interests of their members 
“first and foremost,” they “must have regard to the well- 
yeing of the whole community.” 


ii 


| ICFTU ar rs seconp Wortp Concress HELD IN 
Milan, Italy, in July, 1951, reaffirmed these pronounce- 
iments. Its executive board met in Brussels in November, 
1951, with representatives present from Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Tunisia, and the United States. 
There, it was reported that good progress had been made 
in raising a $700,000 fund for promoting the organization 
of democratic trade unions in Asia and Africa. It was 
stated that portions of the fund would be used not only 
for organization but for setting up regional labor offices 
and educational facilities in Asia and Africa as well as in 
Latin America. A college is to be established in Asia 
where emphasis will be on academic studies, and some- 
where near headquarters in Brussels a center will be set 
up to train trade union specialists for work in the inter- 
national sphere. A summer school for workers was held 
in Europe last summer and another is to be held at Hel- 
sinki, Finland, in July and August of this year. 

Early in 1951, a regional organization of the ICFTU for 
the Western Hemisphere came into being at a conference 
held in Mexico City. Delegates were present from 21 
countries in the Americas, representing, it was announced, 
‘over 20,000,000 workers. After considerable debate the 
Argentine delegation was refused a seat, on the ground 
that it was controlled by the government of that country. 

A branch office of the ICFTU has been set up in New 
York and is manned by representatives respectively of the 
AFL and the CIO. These representatives act in a con- 
sultative capacity to agencies of the United Nations deal- 
ing with problems of especial concern to labor. 

Taken all together these developments mean that some- 
thing new is taking place in the United States of America. 
Government concern about labor is not new, but extension 
of that concern from domestic to the international scene 
represents a policy that would not have been dreamed 
of a generation ago. A number of recent happenings 
indicate not only concern about labor, but a new recog- 
nition of its status and importance. Since 1943, the State 
Department has been sending men with an understanding 
of labor economics to act as attachés of our embassies 
abroad. From one representative in 1943, the program has 
grown until there are now thirty-one persons occupying 
such positions, about one third of whom have a trade 
union background. It is the responsibility of these repre- 
sentatives to form an acquaintance with the labor organ- 
izations in the countries to which they are assigned, to 
study employer-employe relations, and to make reports to 
the embassy and, through it to the State Department and 
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the Labor Department. Subjects covered in the reports 
range all the way from wages, hours, and conditions of 
work through activities and attitudes of labor organiza- 
tions which have either a political or an economic impact. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes from time to 
time a mimeographed bulletin entitled, “Notes on Labor 
Abroad,” the information in which is derived largely from 
the reports of labor attachés. 

A second manifestation of a new relationship between 
government and labor is the presence of labor advisers in 
the offices of the administrators of the Marshall Plan— 
the Economic Cooperation Administration at first, now 
the Mutual Security Agency. From the beginning there 
have been two top-flight labor men in the Washington 
headquarters of these agencies. Other labor men have 
been assigned to the offices of the chiefs of the MSA mis- 
sions abroad. ‘These men have functioned not alone as 
advisers to the chiefs of missions but also as interpreters, 
to the labor movements of the countries to which they are 
assigned, of the fundamental purposes of the Marshall 
Plan and the attitude of American labor toward it. 

The bringing of labor men from foreign countries to 
study American conditions is a third significant bit of 
evidence of the recognition of the importance of labor in 
the world. Perhaps the most striking evidence of all, how- 
ever, is to be found in some congressional enactments. 
The Act for International Development (Point IV) pro- 
vides that: “Participating countries shall be encouraged to 
establish fair labor standards of wages and working con- 
ditions and management-labor relations.” And the Mutual 
Security Act, approved October 10, 1951, which has as its 
purpose the authorizing of “military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to friendly countries,’ declares it to be 
“the policy of the Congress . . . to encourage, where suit- 
able, the development and strengthening of the free labor 
union movements as the collective bargaining agencies of 
labor within such countries.” 


fe CONTRAST TO THESE GOVERNMENT ATTITUDES AND GOVERN- 
ment action—not all of which are new—is the position of 
the American labor movement, for whom the present in- 
volvement in matters abroad is a departure from the cus- 
tomary pattern, A generation ago the interest of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in international affairs as a rule 
went little further than a resolution favoring freedom for 
Ireland. Now, it is possible for an observer to report that, 
in a recent convention, a third of the resolutions dealt in 
some degree with international relations. 

What is happening is bound to have an effect, not on 
labor alone and not alone on those persons who happen, 
for the time being, to be entrusted with the affairs of gov- 
ernment, but on the people as a whole. International prob- 
lems, unfortunately, have not been, in the past, among the 
matters of deepest concern to the average American. It is 
of the greatest importance therefore that organized labor, 
sixteen million strong, should now be devoting itself with 
such keenness of interest to their solution. The thinking 
of so large a segment of the population is bound to com- 
municate itself to a broader area. What the AFL leaders 
said thirty-two years ago will tend increasingly to become 
the expression of American opinion: “The course of 
events and the needs of people have woven our destinies 
into such a relation with the peoples of the world that our 
attention cannot be withdrawn... .” 
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Starved for Affection 


Lack of mother-love can cripple a child’s personality as permanently as lack 
of food can stunt his body, An international authority presents the evidence. 


JOHN BOWLBY, M.D. 


| ae IT IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT NOTHING IS SO 
important to the young child as his family relation- 
ship. Most mothers know that it is asking for trouble 
suddenly to remove young children to a strange place un- 
der the care of strangers. Nevertheless a great many ad- 
ministrators and agencies, responsible for the care of young 
children, proceed on the assumption that this will do no 
harm. There is public outcry at cases of parental neglect 
or desertion, yet the small child left in the hospital un- 
visited or moved from one foster home to another suffers 
very much the same shock of fear and anxiety. 

Of recent years several of the United Nations agencies 
have been interested in the problem of deprived children, 
and the World Health Organization undertook to review 
the psychiatric evidence about the ill effects of deprivation 
and what should be done about it. On their behalf I was 
invited to make a survey of the problem, and for this 
purpose early in 1950 I visited France, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America—meeting people concerned with 
child care and child guidance, seeing something of their 
work, and examining the literature. Many of these people 
were unaware of similar work being done in other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, there was an impressively high degree 
of agreement both in regard to the principles underlying 
the mental health of children and the practices by which 
it may be safeguarded. In completing my report, no time 
had to be expended in reconciling divergent views. 

Reviewed systematically, the evidence leaves no room 
for doubt regarding the general proposition—that to de- 
prive the young child of maternal care can, in some cases, 
have grave and far-reaching effects on his character. These 
effects sometimes produce the affectionless and psycho- 
pathic personality—isolated, indifferent to praise or blame, 
incapable of making meaningful relationships, and very 
often persistently delinquent—which many workers in this 
field have described so graphically. 

The extensive scientific evidence that maternal depriva- 
tion is damaging to young children falls into three cate- 
gories: direct studies, retrospective studies, and follow-up 
studies. It has been collected by a large number of pedia- 
tricians, psychologists, and child psychiatrists, many of 
them psychoanalytically trained. 

The direct studies—that is, studies by direct observation 

+ 

—By the deputy-director of the Tavistock Clinic, 

London, and one of the world’s recognized 

leaders in the child guidance field. Dr. Bowlby’s 

article is based on his WHO report, “Maternal 

Care and Mental Health,” available in this coun- 
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of the mental health and development of children in in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and foster homes—are the most. 
numerous. These make it plain that the development of 
such children is almost always retarded—physically, in- 
tellectually, and socially—and that symptoms of physical 
and mental illness may appear, All children under about 
seven years seem to be vulnerable, sometimes the effects 
are clearly discernible within the first few weeks. 

Direct studies undertaken in the USA show the adverse 
effects on physical health, the institutionalized baby’s 
failure to smile, a diminished interest and activity as early 
as eight to twelve weeks. Nearly twenty years ago, a 
Viennese study showed that babies institutionalized for . 
more than eight months during the first year showed such 
severe psychiatric disturbances that their D.Q.’s (develop-- 
ment quotients) could not be tested. Other studies in 
New York, Copenhagen, and Paris show that retardation 
continues during the second and later years, and that the 
longer the child is in an institution, the lower becomes 


the D.Q. 


Rive AND FOLLOW-UP STUDIES MAKE IT CLEAR 
that some of these children are not only gravely damaged 
at the time but remain so for life. This is a somber con- 
clusion but one which must now be regarded as estab- 
lished. During the late 1930’s, at least six independent 
workers were struck by the frequency with which children 
who committed numerous delinquencies, who seemed to 
have no feelings for anyone and were very difficult to 
treat, were found to have had grossly disturbed relation- 
ships with their mothers in their early years. Since 1937, 
there have been many papers on the subject, several of 
which originated independently and some of which were 
completed in ignorance of the work of others. The 
unanimity of their conclusions stamps their findings as 
authentic. With monotonous regularity each writer put 
his finger on the child’s inability to make relationships as 
being the central feature from which all the other dis- 
turbances sprang, and on the history of institutionaliza- 
tion or of shifts from one foster mother to another as 
being its cause. 

Retrospective inquiries have inherent shortcomings and 
therefore the brilliant follow-up studies of William Gold- 
farb of New York (1943-1949) are of special value, since 
they take a group of children institutionalized in infancy 
and seek to determine how they have developed. The evi- 
dence from these follow-up studies makes it clear that, 
in some cases at least, the retardation of the institution- 
alized infant or toddler persists. 

Most of the evidence in respect to long term effects re- 
fers to grave disturbances following deprivation and sug- 
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gests that three somewhat different experiences can each 
produce an affectionless and psychopathic character: 

1. Lack of any opportunity for forming an attachment 
o a mother-figure during the first three years. 

2. Deprivation for a limited period—at least three 
nonths and probably more than six—during the first three 
or four years. 


3. Changes from one mother-figure to another during 
che same period. 
_ It is true that a certain number of children who suffer 
hese experiences seem to escape comparatively unharmed, 
ut a sufficient proportion are so gravely disturbed as a 
esult of maternal deprivation that if we are wise we 
would no more expose them deliberately to such a risk 
han we would knowingly expose them to a heavy dose of 
ubercle infection. 
_ Though the early work was concerned with the very 
ggrave disabilities to which maternal deprivation can give 
itise, most workers in the field now recognize the existence 
‘of other emotional disturbances which, even if less severe, 
are nonetheless serious, and which can be caused by lesser 
degrees of deprivation. Quite short periods in hospital 
or residential nursery may turn a happy, easy toddler into 
one who is demanding, jealous, and aggressive. In later 
life he may either be the sort of person who finds it dif- 
ficult to maintain a love relationship or else one who is 
so dependent and so greedy for love that he is a burden to 
his friends. These less dramatic results are probably very 
frequent and account for a sizable proportion of all 
psychiatric disability. 

Although there can be no mistaking the consistency of 
the findings, they are frequently questioned on the 
grounds that many children in institutions are born of 
parents of poor stock, physically and mentally, and that 
heredity alone might account for the observed differences. 
In the majority of the studies I investigated, however, care 
had been taken to insure that the control groups, brought 
up either in their own homes or in foster homes, were of 
-a similar social class and sprang from similar stock. There 
‘can be no doubt that, even if heredity plays its part, a 
large proportion of the differences observed are due to 
bad environment. 


‘fe THESE STUDIES, DIRECT, RETROSPECTIVE, AND FOLLOW-UP, 
the emphasis is on the danger of deprivation in the first 
two or three years of life. This finding is in accordance 
with the biological principle of critical phases of develop- 
ment. For instance, it is during the first three months of 
pregnancy that the fetus is particularly vulnerable to the 
mother contracting German measles. Although some 
babies are born undamaged, the proportion who are seri- 
ously harmed is so high that some doctors consider it rea- 
sonable grounds for abortion. This principle is also illus- 
trated by the baby’s special vulnerability to vitamin de- 
ficiency. If a child has been starved of vitamins when 
young, the damage will not be repaired even by mammoth 
doses in later years—it is past repairing. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in the view that a child has vulner- 
able periods of emotional development as well as of physi- 
cal development, and that if he is starved of his greatest 
emotional need—mother-love—during his early years, the 
damage can be irreparable. Indeed, it is only what every 
perceptive mother already knows. _ 
Work in my own field of child guidance has convinced 
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me that it is imperative to find measures which will check 
the continued creation of deprived children. At present 
our social institutions, our methods of care, and our ideas 
on the subject combine to produce a very large number 
of deprived personalities when there is no necessity at 
all for this to happen. It is much better (and incidentally 
much cheaper) to put a fence at the top of the cliff than 
to keep sending ambulances to the bottom. Mental ill 
health is very prevalent— one third of all hospital beds in 
the United Kingdom are mental hospital ones—and 
psychiatric help is extremely scanty. Treatment for the 
affectionless psychopathic character is both very uncertain 
and very expensive, necessitating prolonged residence with 
an adult with insight into the problem, skill in handling 
it, and unlimited time. This could never be made avail- 
able to more than a tiny fraction of cases. Far more prac- 
tical, and in the long run far cheaper, is to arrange 
methods of care for infants and toddlers which will pre- 
vent the development of these conditions. 

Preventive measures have been shown to be immensely 
effective in safeguarding physical health. Rickets and 
diphtheria have been virtually eliminated in many coun- 
tries within a generation, and it is clear that in the field 
of mental health prevention can be just as effective. But 
preventive measures are only possible when we have a 
sound knowledge of causes. Thus the causes of family 
failure, the reasons why children come into institutional 
or foster care at all, soon became one of my principal in- 
terests during my tour of Europe and the USA. Though 
I made many inquiries, I found these causes extraordi- 
narily difficult to unearth. The whole picture seemed 
wrapped in obscurity and virtually no worthwhile figures 
were available. I confess that I had started off with the 
naive idea that orphanges were full of orphans, but I soon 
discovered—what social workers already know—that this 
is far from the case. These are my main conclusions, based 
on the few available statistics and on discussions with ex- 
perienced social workers and others: 


1. The death of one or both parents is no longer of 
overriding importance, largely due to low death-rates of 
adults of childbearing age, and schemes of assistance for 
widows with children. Such cases probably account for 
less than 25 percent of the children not cared for in 
their own homes. 

2. Illegitimacy features prominently in all sets of fig- 
ures, varying from about 10 to 40 percent. 

3. The natural home group being existent but not func- 
tioning effectively, resulting in “neglect,” “destitution,” 
“lack of parental control,” or “maladjustment of child” 
is the greatest single cause today for institutional or foster 
care. 

4. Where the natural home group is broken up, separa- 
tion and divorce are common factors, varying from 5 
to 25 percent of all cases. 

5. Another important cause of the break-up of the 
natural home group is prolonged illness of a parent, neces- 
sitating hospitalization (or in the case of mental defectives, 
institutionalization). Mental illness and defect predomin- 
ate and probably account for some 5 to 10 percent of 
all cases. 

6, A situation has arisen in the United Kingdom in 
which it is now legally possible for parents who have 
been evicted for not paying their rent to leave the chil- 
dren in the care of a local authority and to find accommo- 
dation for themselves where children are not accepted. 
In one area, this accounts for about 33 percent of all 
children in care. 
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If fuller investigations show that these are the chief 
causes of children becoming deprived, we clearly ought to 
ask ourselves whether illegitimacy, neglect, maladjustment, 
and desertion are to be accepted as unavoidable social 
evils, or whether there is some prospect of uncovering 
their causes and controlling them. I believe that the 
present increased knowledge of human personality and 
of the part family life plays in its development gives many 
valuable clues to the understanding of the forces at work. 
In particular, it is gradually clearer that a principal cause 
of the deprived child is the psychopathic parents who were 
themselves deprived children. ‘This vicious circle is a 
matter which requires much further investigation. 


Tee AT LEAST SOME INSIGHT INTO CAUSES OF FAMILY 
failure, we must ask ourselves what can be done to prevent 
it. Both direct aid to families—economic, medical, psychia- 
tric—and long term community programs will be neces- 
sary. But it should be emphasized again that measures 
designed to support the family will in the long run be 
enormously cheaper and more efficient than elaborate 
schemes intended to provide for the care of children out- 
side their own homes. 


As regards direct economic aid to families, the League 


of Nations report of 1938 laid it down that “it may there- 
fore be regarded as an axiomatic principle of child care 
that no child should be removed from the care of an other- 
Wise competent parent when the granting of material aid 
would make such removal unnecessary.” Though formu- 
lated more than a dozen years ago, it is sad to reflect 
that this principle has yet to be applied in most countries. 

Today, some governments are prepared to spend the 
equivalent of $30 a week on the residential care of infants, 
but they would tremble at the thought of giving half this 
sum to a widow, an unmarried mother, or a grand- 
mother to help her care for the baby at home. Indeed, 
nothing is more characteristic of both the public and the 
voluntary agency attitude toward the problem than will- 
ingness to spend large sums of money looking after chil- 
dren away from their homes, combined with haggling 
parsimony in giving aid to the home itself. Many examples 
of this could be cited, from the large sums spent to keep 
a child in hospital compared with the much smaller sums 
required to treat him at home, to the power of the British 
local authority to spend up to, say, £5 a week providing 
residence for a child, while being without the power to 
spend 30 shillings or so on bedding to enable him to live 
at home. Difficulties in regard to differential treatment of 
families there may be (if Mrs. Smith gets blankets why 
not Mrs. Jones?) but these difficulties must not be solved 
at the expense of babies and toddlers. 

Essential though economic aid frequently is, it is often 
useless unless medical help is given as well. In many 
cases there would be no economic problem at all were 
it not for physical or mental illness, psychopathic charac- 
ter, or conflict in the home. Marriage counseling, the pro- 
vision of rest homes to which mothers may go with their 
younger children, and child guidance services (which 
nowadays give as much time to the therapy of the parents 
as to that of the children) are all essentials here. 

Long term community programs should include in- 
creased family allowances for children under three, for 
it is at this age that they are at their most dependent and 
from a mental health point of view at their most vulner- 
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able. No mothers of young children should be forced to 
o out to work. 
3 The problem of illegitimacy is closely allied to the prob- 
lem of deprivation. Various studies suggest that illegiti- 
mate children who are socially unacceptable are produced 
by emotionally disturbed men and women; further, they 
underline the process whereby one generation of deprived 
children produces the parents of the next generation of 
deprived children. é 
ih several countries of Europe, for example, The Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, policy is strongly 
in favor of the unmarried mother keeping her child. Yet 
when one inquires in these countries for studies of how 
the illegitimate child who is not adopted actually fares, | 
none seems to be available. 

The picture in Canada and the USA is rather different. 
In the last decade there have been a few studies of what 
had actually happened to illegitimates who have not been 
adopted, which in far too many cases show a sorry picture 
of children changing their mother-figures many times and 
frequently becoming delinquent and unstable charac- 
ters. This is directly related to the policy pursued by the 
agencies of advising all these unmarried mothers, irrespec- 
tive of their circumstances at the time of the children’s 
births, to look after their own babies. As a result of evi- 
dence such as this, the progressive policy in the USA in 
regard to illegitimates has been changing in the last ten 
years and far more adoptions are being arranged. 

As their first duty, many social workers in the USA 
now try to help the unmarried mother face the real, long 
range situation, which so often is that of an immature 
girl, on bad terms with her family and with no financial 
security, having to undertake virtually alone the care of 
an infant for whom she has mixed feelings. If such a 
situation is put before her in a sympathetic way by some- 
one she has learned to trust, almost every girl recognizes 
that it is in the interest of neither herself nor the baby to 
attempt to care for him, and is prepared to release him for 
adoption. 


TANERU MAY NOT BE AN IDEAL METHOD OF CHILD CARE, 
but it is a great deal better than condemning an illegiti- 
mate baby to the alternatives of being parked in an end- 
less succession of foster homes or being brought up in an 
institution. There is no evidence to suggest that children 
adopted in the first few weeks of life develop less well 
than children brought up by their natural parents—there 
are casualties in both settings—and there are fortunately 
long waiting lists of suitable parents wishing to adopt 
children. As the Children’s Officer of an English borough 
put it: “The central paradox of work for deprived children 
is that there are thousands of childless homes crying out 
for children and hundreds of homes filled with children 
in need of family life.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that the job of arrang- 
ing adoptions requires considerable technical skill and 
training. ‘The process involves three sets of people—the 
mother, the baby (almost always illegitimate), and the 
prospective adopters. There is careful work to be done 
with each. First, help must be given to the mother to 
enable her to reach a realistic decision; second, there must 
be an ability to assess the potentialities of the baby, no easy 
task and one about which there are many ungrounded 
assumptions; finally, there must be an ability jto predict 
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ow a couple will care for children, often in the absence of 
ly direct demonstration of their capacities, and to help 
rem in their initial adjustments. ‘These tasks must be 
ischarged reasonably quickly since it is agreed that a 
aby should be adopted as early in his life as possible. 
All these preventive measures—economic and psychiatric 
id to families, child guidance and marriage counseling, 
mg term community programs including a realistic 
»olicy toward the adoption of illegitimate babies—will re- 
juire large numbers of skilled workers if they are to be 
iffective. To train and maintain such workers will take 
ime and money, but it is likely in the long run to be a 
ar cheaper and more efficient method of solving the prob- 
sem of “homeless children” than the mere provision of 
voster homes and institutions. 


f).; QUESTION THAT IS LIKELY TO BE ASKED IS IN REGARD 
<0 the position in this program of professional personnel 
«without mental health training—physicians, nurses, social 
workers, and others. The answer is simple and clear: 
only if all these workers are specially trained for it can 
the work be done on the necessary scale. In Western 
countries, the stage has been reached in preventive medi- 
cine where disorders springing from infection and mal- 
Mutrition are, to a large extent, conquered and where 
health workers are free to give time and energy to mental 
health. This is admirable, but before these workers can 
be effective in the newer field, extensive retraining and 
radical changes in outlook will be necessary. The prin- 
ciples and practice of psychological medicine and preven- 
tive mental health cannot be learned in a few weeks or 
even a few months any more easily than can the prin- 
ciples and practice of physical medicine and preventive 
physical health care. 

Unless the amount of training and change of attitude 
which are required are clearly recognized and tackled, the 
devolution of this work to the non-specialist will prove 
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abortive. All those aspiring to work in this field must be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the psychology and psycho- 
pathology of human relations, alive to unconscious motiva- 
tion and able to modify it. Such widespread profes- 
sional training and retraining is today the foremost need, 
both in mental hygiene and the preservation of the family. 

Close on its heels comes a second imperative—the need 
for research. For around the whole problem of the causes 
of family failure and the prevention of deprivation hangs 
a shroud of ignorance. Here and there, thanks to the 
patient and painstaking work of an individual, there is a 
chink of light, but for most of the time the investigator 
must fumble in the dark. These are not the conditions 
which make for effective and economic measures for pre- 
venting deprivation in childhood, nor are they the condi- 
tions which have led to the triumphs of the sister-science 
of preventive medicine. There will be no triumphs in 
preventive mental hygiene to compare with diphtheria 
immunization or malaria control without sustained and 
systematic research carried on over a long period, and in 
many countries. 

For instance, the basic hypothesis that the grown-up’s 
capacity for parenthood is dependent in high degree on 
the parental care which he received in his own childhood, 
needs to be tested. Its validation would greatly simplify 
our understanding of maladjustment in marriage, of prob- 
lem parents, promiscuity, and illegitimacy, with all their 
attendant neglect and rejection of children. Surveys are 
also required in each community to determine the num- 
ber of children suffering from deprivation and the nature 
and relative influence of each of the known factors. Such 
surveys would seek to elicit the causes of the natural home 
group being unable to provide care for the children, and 
also the reasons why relatives are unable to act as sub- 
stitutes. The carrying out of such research should be re-. 
garded as an urgent task since on its results will depend 
our understanding of the forces at work and the ordering 
of priorities for preventive action. 


Till All Walk Proud and Free 


HANNAH KAHN 


Passively I watch them 
burn a cross for me .. . 
Once they nailed Him to a cross, 


The Man of Galilee. 


The fire spreads out quickly 

till the wood is one bright flame, 
Once He died that men could live 
and worship in His name. 


My people walk on slowly, 
yet surely into light... 
God be merciful to us 

and shield us from the night 


till all men walk in freedom, 

till all men come to see 

that while one man must cringe in fear 
that none has liberty. 


Once they nailed Him to across .. . 
They burn a cross forme... 
God be merciful to us 


Till all walk proud and free. 
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Retirement—Boon or Menace? 


Must idleness for the aging—with its economic waste and personal tragedy— 
: : Ee 
necessarily accompany the postwar spread of public and private pension plans? 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


Reve WITH ENOUGH MONEY TO LIVE ON, USED TO 
be a future to which few who worked by the sweat 
of brawn or brow could look forward. With some ex- 
ceptions, long years of work and service resulted in a life- 
time pension only for the big shots—the top executives 
whose salaries already had given them a much greater 
opportunity than most people’s to salt something away 
for the later years. 

Times have changed. Today the prospect of retire- 
ment with an income colors, more or less rosily, the hori- 
zon of persons in every level of employment—executive, 
white collar, skilled and unskilled labor. 

The change has come from three directions, blown in 
on the winds of a depression-born social awareness, the 
modern power of organized labor, and industry’s own 
efforts toward efficiency. While the picture remains spotty 
and the only retirement still facing many people will bring 
little or nothing a month, the federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program, labor-management pension con- 
tracts, private insurance policies, and company-sponsored 
retirement systems are making it possible for an increasing 
proportion of the population to anticipate an old age of 
rest and security. 

In 1929, about 3,750,000 persons, or less than 10 percent 
of the employes in American industry, were covered by 
private pension plans. This number had increased to 
5,150,000 by 1940 and has been more than tripled since 
then by organized labor’s postwar drive for pensions in 
collective bargaining contracts. These are in addition to the 
federal, state, and municipal civil service pensions, teachers 
pensions, railroad retirement pensions and, of course, 
social security benefits, through which government has 
helped to bring millions of persons at least some income 
after they have laid aside their work. 

Does this mean that it is only a matter of time until we 
can feel comfortably assured that our old people are happy 
people—that if the trend continues and pensions become 
more adequate and widespread, the chief problem in our 
twentieth century shift from a young to an aging popula- 
tion will be solved? Many keen observers of the social 
scene have grave doubts. Among them are some of the 
same community, industrial, and labor leaders, and social 
workers who were the first to push for retirement systems. 

Few thinking people would reverse the trend and re- 
trench the public and private insurance plans that make 
retirement a common possibility. But many are showing 
a growing disposition to examine more closely the bright 
promise of retirement to see what shadows lurk behind its 
rosy glow. Already they have spied enough to call forth 
warnings of individual and social danger, and in some 
instances they have taken steps to avert it. 

The threat comes, they say, from one ominous cloud, 
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the tragedy of idleness, which can hamper the individual 
with all the dreaded aspects of an unhappy old age— 
loneliness, boredom, and rapid deterioration—and severely 
strain the stability of society by placing the burden of pro- 
ductiveness on a steadily decreasing proportion of the 
population, the young. 

Some economists even advocate raising the age at which 
social security and other retirement benefits become avail- 
able. Pointing to census figures which show that the pro- 
portion of elderly in the population has been steadily in- 
creasing since the turn of the century and to the rapidity 
of medical advance which indicates it will continue to in- 
crease for some time to come, they are beginning to ques- 
tion any program which encourages older people to leave 
the labor force. 

On the other hand, along with many social workers, 
labor leaders, industrial managers, and others who have 
watched older people try to find employment, they tend 
to regard retirement programs less as the cause of, than 
a compensation for, the idleness forced on the elderly by 
employers’ enthusiasm for a young labor force. The fact 
that the majority of civil service and industrial pension 
programs set a fixed age for retirement—usually 65—re- 
flects this desire to make way for the young and vigorous. 

A recent study by the Twentieth Century Fund of per- 
sons already retired showed that 57 percent had left work 
because they had reached a compulsory age—that 25 per- 
cent had left because of poor health. How this could be, 
is indicated by a 1948 inquiry made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in which 70 percent of the co- 
operating companies replied that they had a set age at 
which retirement was compulsory, though half of these 
commented that this rule was not always rigidly applied. 


Ree ON A PENSION, OF COURSE, NEED NOT NECES- 
sarily mean idleness, and usually does not for the person 
with creative imagination. But with government and in- 
dustry’s decided prejudice against hiring older persons, in 
either a productive, clerical, or executive capacity, retire- 
ment for most people is bound to mean complete with- 
drawal from the employment market. 

Estimates vary as to the number of persons over 65 
who could or would be drawn into the labor force if in- 
dustry would have them. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University makes a conservative guess of 960,000 and 
maintains that more than $3,800,000,000 of production is 
lost to the country because of their current unemployment. 
Others put the figure as high as 1,500,000 without includ- 
ing any women. Of the 12,000,000 persons over 65 in 
the United States, about 2,800,000 are employed or looking 
for work, representing slightly more than 4 percent of 
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' the total labor force. This percentage gives the elderly no 
larger place in the labor force than in 1890 when the pro- 
portion of persons over 65 in the population was only half 


what it is today. The tendency for persons up in years 
to keep on working is obviously declining. 
Though there are 116 women to every 100 men over 65 


in the United States, women represent less than a fifth 


of the total labor force in this age group. Most women 
currently over 65 have never worked or worked so long 
ago that their re-entry into the job market would be use. 
less. That working women face an even greater prejudice 
against age than men is indicated by the frequent prac- 


tice of setting 60 as a compulsory retirement age for wo- 


men—with comparatively lower pensions—as against 65 


for men, even though women on the whole live longer. 


BNE REALLY KNOWS HOW MANY ELDERLY PERSONS 


+ 
t 
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would continue to work if they could, as no extensive 
studies of retirees ever have been made. However, records 


‘of actual retirement ages in companies where a choice 
~exists indicate that most people prefer to stay on the job 


. 
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after pensions are available. Two years ago Business 
Week conducted a survey among steelworkers and auto- 
workers in Pittsburgh and Detroit, finding that 60 percent 
of those eligible for retirement wanted to keep on work- 


ing. Social Security records show that since the begin- 
_ning of the OASI program, the average age when its bene 


ficiaries have retired has never been under 68. How much 
continued activity after 65 is prompted by economic need 


is a question, for retirement, even under an “adequate” 


pension system always involves a reduction in income. 
When the federal old age insurance program was born, 


in the midst of the Great Depression, one of the chief aids 


to its delivery was the argument that in making it possible 
for old people to retire, it would clear the way for the 
young. Today economists tend to scoff at this reasoning, 


- contending that the country’s economy, while limited in 


its capacity at any particular time, can in the long run 
always absorb a steadily expanding labor force. They 


- worry not so much about the young being without jobs, 


as being burdened with the support of the elderly. Profes- 
sor Slichter estimates that the non-institutionalized per- 
sons over 65 receiving some form of government subsidy 
are depriving the rest of the population of 1.2 percent of 
the national product and that this burden may rise to 2 


percent. If everybody retired at 65, then 4 percent of the 


effort of the remaining labor force would have to go to 
their support, according to Professor Slichter’s figures. 
But Old Bill and Young Joe work not “in the long run” 
nor for “the national economy” but here and now in a 
particular time for a specific employer. Graphs of long 
term absorption of an expanded labor force don’t fill their 
dinner pails or buy shoes for little Minnie when they get 
caught in a conversion slump in Detroit or in a gasping 
textile mill in New England. And if they both work in 
the same place, with the ax hanging overhead, Joe is 
going to take it mighty hard if it falls on him, with three 
other children besides Minnie to support, instead of on 
Old Bill who could get a pension if he would just stop 
working and whose children left the nest long ago. Bill, 
in fact, is likely to feel the same way as Joe and to apply 
for his retirement to save Joe’s neck. Or if he doesn’t see 
it that way immediately, a certain coolness from his fellow 
workers may bring him to Joe’s point of view. The cool- 
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ness may even blow from union officials who start looking 
the other way when Bill mentions his seniority. Compul- 
sory retirement can exist without management decree. 

What Joe fails to consider when he begins to hang 
around Old Bill, dropping remarks about how he wished 
he had a pension waiting for him, is that when Bill walks 
out of the plant with his first pension check he is almost 
certainly walking out of full time employment for the 
rest of his life. 

Management, too, clings to the belief that a way must 
be made for the young, but for a different reason. New 
ideas and youthful energy must be depended on to keep 
the organization vigorous, it reasons, particularly among 
executive and white collar personnel, while speed, a youth- 
ful attribute, is an essential in many plant operations. 
Herein lies one of the chief arguments for a compulsory 
retirement system. But another also carries considerable 
weight. This is an understandable reluctance to get mixed 
up in personal problems and all the misunderstandings 
and charges of favoritism that a selective system might en- 
tail. Old Bill may still be going strong at 65, producing 
just as much as his 40-year-old neighbor on the job. On 
the other hand, his friend Mike at the same age might be 
hard put to complete the day’s work. But Mike is really 
trying and can’t see why he should retire if Bill is allowed 
to continue. His union might not either, management 
fears. And what of Mike’s feelings? Is it going to be easy 
to tell him that he has aged more quickly than Bill, is 
more worn out, and less useful? To management it is apt 
to seem easier to retire Mike and Bill at the same time and 
“let in new blood.” 

Many a company is frank to admit that it adopted its 
retirement system to free itself of “hidden pension” costs, 
the practice of making work for or “easing up” on old 
employes. Its management chose an automatic system be- 
cause of the belief that any selective system which is fair 
to both Mike and Bill and to the company’s own needs for 
efficient workers is bound to be expensive, and adminis- 
tratively cumbersome. 


ison SOME FIRMS ARE SUCCESSFULLY APPLYING SELEC- 
tive retirement systems today. All these fix a beginning 
age when a man can voluntarily retire on a pension, but 
they allow him to stay on the job, if he wishes to and is 
able, for several years longer, in some instances with no 
maximum time limit set. Having taken to heart the scien- 
tific findings that chronological age and physical and men- 
tal age and capacity do not always jibe, these companies 
have found ways of profiting by the experience of older 
men who are still capable and useful at retirement age, 
while providing some means of support for those long 
time employes for whom they can no longer make a place. 

In order to solve the problem of Mike, who wants to 
continue working even though he is not able to keep up 
with the other men, some companies insist that every man 
who wants to remain on the job after 65, periodically 
must pass before a retirement board. At a large New York 
utilities company, currently experimenting with a selective 
system, the board is composed of the personnel manager, 
the company doctor, and the head of the department in 
which the employe works. The man’s employment fate 
is decided on the basis of his performance record, the re- 
sults of a medical examination, and other relevant factors. 

Some companies do not bring up the question of re- 
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tirement unless the employe himself requests it or his 
foreman or supervisor becomes dissatisfied with his per- 
formance. Such policies emanate from the theory that men 
beyond retirement age who are doing their jobs well 
should not be asked to pass medical tests not required of 
other workers. A large tool-making concern in Cleveland 
provides a medical service for all men over fifty. Examin- 
ations, however, are voluntary and their results kept en- 
tirely confidential by the doctor, unless the employe re- 
quests their use in support of early retirement. While they 
are never used to force a person to retire, often the facts 
they reveal to the man himself and their interpretation by 
the physician are persuasive. Because the management 
realizes that the effectiveness of this system would be com- 
pletely undermined if its doctors were used to “testify” in 
an involuntary retirement case, it asks for medical exami- 
nations from entirely different doctors when a man’s per- 
formance begins to indicate his inability to carry on. 

Some firms with an automatic retirement age in their 
policy have waived it for the time being, presumably be- 
cause of personnel shortages. Thus the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, with 68 as the compulsory re- 
tirement age, has postponed the operation of this provision 
until January 1, 1954. Under the retirement program, cov- 
ering 37,000 people, provided for in its fifteen labor con- 
tracts with eight separate unions—CIO, AFL, and inde- 
pendent—voluntary retirement can begin at 65, but so 
far few men have taken advantage of this except for 
reasons of health. At one plant, however, 2,000 employes 
remain uncovered because of the refusal of a local of the 
United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, UE, to 
accept the pension plan. 


WV HATEVER THIS UNION’S REASONS FOR ITS STAND, IT IS 
surely atypical, for union pressure for company financed 
pension plans has been one of the chief causes of the rise 
in retirement programs since the war. Moreover, union at- 
titudes are frequently blamed for management’s tendency 
to look with favor on automatic systems. Management 
sometimes maintains that the unions’ mistrust of anything 
smacking of individual preference in the treatment of em- 
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ployes and their insistence on seniority rights put older 
men in line for promotions to jobs younger men can 
more suitably handle, and keep men with waning capac- 
ities on the force when retrenchment lay-offs are necessary 
—difficulties which can be somewhat mitigated by the 
establishment of an automatic retirement age. At the same 
time, unions are sometimes accused of the opposite sin— 
indifference to work opportunities for their older mem- 
bers in a preoccupation with making way for the young. 

Such generalizations are, however, unfair, for unions. 
like people have individuality in approach, attitude, and 
aims. A specific union’s reaction to a retirement plan de- 
pends on its maturity, leadership, and experience; the ma- 
turity and leadership of the management with which it 
is dealing; and the economic state of the industry in which 
it is operating. Certainly, instances have occurred in ~ 
which management has abandoned selective retirement 
systems in favor of a compulsory age because of becoming 
bogged down in union grievances and arbitration cases. 

Nevertheless, some large unions which have made the 
strongest drives for pension plans maintain that they have 
little taste for compulsory systems and have accepted plans 
with automatic retirement provisions in most of their 
contracts only because they regard them as better than 
nothing. The union’s answer to the employer’s fear of 
having his “selective” decisions challenged is a joint labor- 
management committee to decide all cases involving in-— 
voluntary retirement. The United Automobile Workers of 
America, and the Textile Workers Union of America, 
both CIO, report that where such joint committees 
exist, retirement cases rarely, if ever, are sent to arbitration. 
They have found through experience that where both la- 
bor and management are willing to accept ability to per- 
form as the criterion of whether a man can continue 
working, they can come to agreement in individual cases. 

Both these unions have achieved a pattern in the pen- 
sion provisions of their contracts which represents some- 
thing of a compromise between a selective and a com- 
pulsory retirement system, as well as between the union’s 
wish to have a say in all retirement cases and manage- 
ment’s desire to have the last word. Though there are 
differences in individual contracts, under the typical Tex- 
tile Workers’ arrangement, 65 is the 
age at which a pension becomes avail-. 
able if the employe wishes to retire. 
From 65 to 68, he alone decides whether 
or not he will remain on the job. Be- 
tween the ages of 68 and 72, however, 
he must apply each year for permis- 
sion to continue working, his eligibility 
being determined in the light of his 
work record by a joint union-manage- 
ment committee. After 72 the decision 
is management’s alone. 

The autoworkers have a similar ar- 
rangement and wider coverage. Their 
contracts also call for early retirement 
for disability only, with the decision 
made by the labor-management com- 
mittee on the basis of medical reports 
from a community diagnostic clinic. 
Early retirements for reasons other than 
total disability can also be applied for 
from the age of 60, with the employe 
receiving a reduced pension unless 
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the retirement was initiated by management. 
_ While the UAW and TWU put themselves on record 
fas against compulsory retirement, they admit to “accepting 
ithe facts of life’—allowing a loosening of seniority 
‘where pensions are available, and recognizing the social 
pressure for retirements instead of lay-offs in slack times. 
Some other unions with large proportions of older 
workers in their membership have taken a stronger stand 
toward keeping the aging worker on the job through spe- 
cial clauses in their contracts. The International 'T'ypo- 
graphical Union, AFL, egged on by its own by-laws, will 
accept involuntary retirement only on the basis of a com- 
‘petency test, while many contracts of the building trade 
unions require that one out of every five or so men 
be over 55, or some other specific age. 


v HILE Op BILL May BE spry As A 40-YEAR-OLD AS HE 
approaches 70, the fact remains that most people do slow 
down as they grow older, while their sight and hearing 


, reassignment. These services, he suggests, might be 
offered to all the industrial enterprises of a community 
through the state employment service. 

Many conscientious employers have long struggled with 
the problem of where and how to use the “old faithfuls” 
who can no longer carry on in their accustomed jobs. In 
some organizations janitor and maintenance jobs are tra- 
ditionally reserved for the old-timers, but difficulties arise 
when persons from higher grade positions resent, often 
along with their unions, the loss of income and standing 
incurred in such a transfer. Moreover, management is 
sometimes uncomfortably aware not only that there are 
not enough janitor jobs to go around, but also that the 
older person in question might be able to make a more 
positive contribution in a more responsible capacity. A 
man whose poor health prohibits his running a giant 
crane because the safety of others is involved, might still 
be equipped for an equally responsible but less hazardous 
job in another department, and a switch with a younger 
man there might be made unless departmental seniority 


“are apt to lose some sharpness. Pointing out that these 
things happen sooner in some people than in others will 
probably not alter an employer’s preference for a young 
group of workers when his output depends on speed and 


provisions in the union contract interfere, as is sometimes 
the case. Such transfers, however, involve the trick of 
knowing exactly what abilities are required for each job 
in the plant in relation to physical and mental condition— 


-awareness. But if generalizations are to be made, special 
_attributes can also be listed for the aging—loyalty, ex- 
perience, judgment, stability. In fact, some employers re- 
gard these qualities as so essential to their operations that 
_they offer aging employes incentives to stay on. 
At the Cleveland tool-making concern mentioned 
earlier, pensions are paid in addition to the wage or salary 
if the employe keeps on working after he is 65. Else- 


where, a huge glass-manufacturing industry, which in- 


augurated a collectively bargained pension plan three 
years ago, allows pension credits to accumulate after re- 
tirement age at a pace which encourages continued em- 
ployment. In England and Denmark, where workers are 
in short supply, the governments have adopted incentive 
systems which sweeten old age insurance benefits for 
eligible persons who keep on working. 

Since voluntary retirements for reasons other than 
health account for only a small fraction of the growing 
proportion of elderly persons who have dropped out of 
the labor market in this country, the need here for 
dangling special prizes to persuade the aging individual 
to stay on the job might be questioned. Some economists 
are beginning to wonder whether it would not be more 
effective to offer something enticing to industry, where 
the real reluctance hampering employment among the 
aging exists. Professor Slichter has suggested a scheme 
through which the government would reimburse an em- 
ployer for the “loss” incurred in keeping on a man over 
65 at a salary he can no longer fully earn. This economist 
points out that the community would be better off paying 
a company $500 as the difference between the $3,000 an 
old employe receives and the $2,500 he earns, than it would 
in allowing him to be retired to complete unproductive- 
ness while continuing to consume a $1,500 portion of the 
community’s yearly product. Because of the difficulty of 
determining the exact loss per person, he suggests a uni- 
form government subsidy to employers of 25 percent of 
the annual earnings of every worker over 68. 

Harland Fox of the University of Minnesota proposes 
another form of government incentive to employers—the 
provision of testing and job analysis services incidental to 
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a large order in an organization employing thousands of 
men on hundreds of different kinds of jobs. Mr. Fox 


believes that few companies can afford this process with- | 


out some outside aid, and hence his suggestion. 

Nevertheless, some firms report success in the use of 
large numbers of older workers, The Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany in Ithaca, New York, has men in their seventies and 
eighties carrying out responsible and necessary functions, 
in all its departments. The Dodge Division of the Chrys- 
ler Motor Corporation, on the other hand, has set up a 
shop using older workers exclusively, where they can 
carry on at their own pace without competitive pressure. 

Elizabeth Breckinridge in a recent University of Chi- 
cago survey of retirement practices found that made- 
work and special departments for the elderly seemed to 
cause more resentment than other types of transfer, be- 
cause old people for the most part do not like to be 
segregated. She reports that individual transfer agree- 
ments, including changes in job ratings are often success- 
fully worked out with unions. Her inquiries indicated 
that companies seem to face more difficulty in transferring 
executive personnel than hourly workers, and that many 
firms with flexible retirement policies for production 
workers make retirement at a fixed age mandatory for 
executives. A few, however, do the opposite, retaining 
executives as consultants, but being rigid about the retire- 
ment of other workers. 

The Twentieth Century Fund study bears out Mrs. 
Breckinridge’s findings on executives, for 67 percent of 
the retired executives queried said they had left work be- 
cause of reaching a mandatory retirement age, as com- 
pared to 48 percent of the production workers. Poor 
health, however, was a greater factor in the wage earners’ 
retirement, having determined the retirement of 35 per- 
cent of those covered in the inquiry. 


i HETHER GOOD OR BAD FOR THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE, 
retirement is a fact confronting many an individual to 
whom it may seem to have little more reality than knowl- 
edge of how much his pension will be. Even persons in 
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companies with flexible retirement systems face the strong 
possibility that whether or not they safely pass retirement 
age, they eventually will be “selected” for retirement. 
Whether living on even a handsomely adequate pension 
will be a boon or a menace to the individual concerned 
depends in large measure on that person’s ability to ac- 
cept change as opportunity rather than catastrophe. 

Personnel managers, labor leaders, doctors, and others 
who have dealt with numbers of retirees attest to the fact 
that too often retirement means tragedy to the person who 
has worked long and hard most of his life, because with- 
out his job the days hold nothing but emptiness. To many 
a person who has known for years that he must one day 
retire, the actual fact of retirement still comes as a shock 
because inwardly he has refused to believe it. 

While the individual himself has the most to do with 
the way in which he will meet change, industries, com- 
munities, and educational organizations are beginning to 
recognize responsibilities for trying to avert personal 
tragedy in retirement. Their efforts for the most part 
take the form of helping people to recognize the possi- 
bilities of life in retirement and to prepare well in ad- 
vance for an active and useful existence in their retired 
years. By personal and group counseling, formal educa- 
tional courses, and the distribution of literature, they try 
to get the approaching retiree to take a look at the prob- 
lems of retirement—living on a reduced income, filling in 
time with a sense of purpose, keeping up with old friends 
and making new ones, deciding where to live—in relation 
to the possibilities of developing potentialities and carrying 
out projects there-was never time for before. In addition, 
a few universities have undertaken research projects in an 
effort to find out what really makes for happy retirement. 


Paes EFFORTS IN ANY DELIBERATE SENSE ARE STILL IN 
their beginning stages. They have appeared mainly in 
large corporations where retirement at a set age is ex- 
pected, if not entirely compulsory, notable among them 
the Esso Standard Oil Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N,J.), the Eastman Kodak Company, the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

At the Allis-Chalmers home plant in Milwaukee pre- 
retirement counseling involves the services of a variety 
of experts—a lawyer, a veteran’s counselor, a housing aid, 
and a personal counselor ready to give help on general, 
psychological, and marital problems. Welfare represen- 
tatives call on former employes regularly after retire- 
ment to keep them in touch with the company and to find 
out whether they need help of any kind. An “Old Timers 
Club” meets at the company clubhouse with a program of 
movies, picnics, speeches, card games, and “just talk.” 

A few companies are making efforts to lessen the shock 
of retirement by easing their old-timers out gradually 
through reduced work periods. At the Wrigley Chew- 
ing Gum Company persons who continue on the job after 
65 must take a month’s leave of absence the first year, 
two months the second year and so on. 

The University of Michigan was the pioneer in educa- 
tional circles in accepting a responsibility for helping peo- 
ple to learn how to retire. For the past few years its ex- 
tension service has offered a series of discussions on the 
subject, attracting “students” from 19 to 90. A University 
of Chicago course provides for individual consultation, 
discussion, and study in problems of health, nutrition, em- 
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ployment, financial planning, use of leisure time, participa- 
tion in social and community life, spiritual resources and a 
mature philosophy. Cleveland College offers a similar 
course. 

Los Angeles, with its high proportion of retired people, 
provides an extensive educational program for and about 
older people through evening courses 1n its city schools 
focusing on such topics as: foundations for enriched liv- 
ing; health; managing personal affairs; the “new look 
in foods; psychological aspects of aging; hobbies. 

At least one union, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, AFL, has been giving some considera- 
tion to helping its members prepare for retirement. Be- 
fore getting its program under way, however, the ILGWU 
is awaiting the results of a study of its members who 
have already retired or are approaching retirement, being 
conducted by the Institute of Psychological Research, 
Columbia University. 


San UNIONS, HOWEVER, TEND TO LOOK WITH A JAUNDICED 
eye on efforts to prepare people for retirement, particularly 
those undertaken by management. They contend that 
management’s efforts to “prepare” are sometimes efforts to 
“persuade” and that nobody would suffer from retirement 
shock if he were allowed to keep on working. They tend 
to take the view of those who believe that the country 
would not have to worry about a “retirement problem” 
in spite of the growth of pension programs if two major 
problems could be solved for the aging—the maintenance 
of health and provision of employment opportunities. 

Indications that these problems will be attacked with 
increasing vigor in the not too distant future can be 
found in the growing interest in the aging throughout the 
country. Five years ago New York State gave the first 
sign of recognition that the population’s age shift might 
call for official study and consideration, when it created 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. Gradually other states have been following suit 
either with the creation of legislative committees or com- 
missions, or the holding of governor-sponsored statewide 
conferences, among them: Illinois, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Florida, and California. 

Two years ago the federal government gave a_ boost 
to this movement by calling a National Conference on the 
Aging in Washington, D. C. (See “Magna Carta for the 
Aging,” by Marion Robinson, The Survey, September 
1950.) This conference followed the New York State 
committee’s lead in placing major emphasis on prob- 
lems of employment. The National Social Welfare As- 
sembly’s National Committee on the Aging, a voluntary 
committee representative of a variety of interests, has also 
put employment among the top priorities for its considera- 
tion. Last January, along with the MacGregor Fund of 
Michigan, the committee sponsored a conference on re- 
tirement where 75 industrialists, union leaders, and ex- 
perts in social research, spent three days discussing the 
pros and cons of selective and voluntary systems. 

Much of the activity toward maintaining the aging 
in the stream of life is still in the talk stage. But talk is a 
necessary first step, and shows an encouraging awareness 
that the older person is both a human being and an im- 
portant part of the body social who cannot be laid aside 
like a piece of worn-out machinery without great detri- 
ment to himself and to society as a whole. 
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Her Work Is Play 


The story of Grace Walker, who turned her dramatic talent and training from the 
theater to the more vital stage of creative recreation for children and grown-ups 


MARION ROBINSON 


i]: WAS A COLD WINTER EVENING, AND THE THIRTY-ODD MEN 
and women who straggled into the bare meeting hall in 
a little Westchester County town about an hour out of 
New York City looked something less than enthusiastic 
about the prospect ahead of them. They had spent their 
working day leading recreation programs for children and 
teen-agers in agencies and centers all over the county. 
_Now these volunteers and professionals had come for 
-more of the same, a demonstration of something called 
_ “creative recreation.” A busman’s holiday for them, I 
thought resignedly, and a freak assignment for me. 

But that was the last dull moment of the evening. Into 
the room swept a graceful, laughing woman who, in the 
next three hours, without a prop or a printed line, coaxed 
and lured us into a dozen imaginary situations, each an 

emotional experience in which we shed all the fatigue 
and boredom of everyday routines. I say “we,” for when 
Grace Walker puts on a recreation evening, everybody 
participates and there is no such thing as a spectator, 
reporter or no. 

“Everybody on your feet,” she began briskly. “Now, 
being creative isn’t anything highfaluting; neither is act- 
ing. Good acting is just remembering well enough to 
convey the way people do and say things. Most of you 
are commuters, so let’s begin by remembering what you 
do every day in the last five minutes before you catch 
the train.” 

“No props,” she warned, when the girls began to get 
out their compacts. “Props take away all the imagina- 
tion.” Looking into imaginary mirrors, the men put on 
their ties, the women fixed their faces. 

“Now, you’re walking to the train. Try to remember 
just how you walk and hit the same rhythm.” The bare 
walls of the meeting hall resounded with hurrying foot- 
steps as the group, with no forward motion, set a pace. 
Suddenly, “Stop!” cried Miss Walker, “you’ve forgotten 
your wallet. Feel in your pockets. Look through your 
handbag. No, it isn’t there. . . . Now you have to run 
back.” The rhythm changed jerkily. “Now you're run- 
ning up the steps at home. Where did you leave it? Is it 
on the bureau, the table? Oh, here it is, right where you 
left it.” 

In the swing of it now, we actors and actresses sighed 
with relief and clutched for the missing wallet. 

“Now you're going to miss the train if you don’t hurry. 
Back down the street as fast as you can. Here’s the sta- 
tion—hurry, the train’s in—now it’s moving, it’s pulling 

. 

—By a former member of the staff of The Survey 

who is now a free-lance writer in New York City. 
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out. You're at the steps. You can make it after all. 
Reach for it, reach for it!” Thirty-five pairs of hands 
beat the air frantically. We all sank exhaustedly into our 
seats. None of us would have been at all surprised to 
find ourselves on the 8:02, commuter’s pass in hand! 

As the evening progressed we laughed at ourselves and 
each other and forgot to be self-conscious, while our “crea- 
tive recreation leader” had us oh-ing and ah-ing at the 
antics of three birds (imaginary, of course) that kept fly- 
ing away from their perch and then flying back; lifting 
pails full to the brim with boiling water (“Be careful now, 
don’t spill a drop, don’t burn yourself”); yawning and 
stretching to the rhythm of “The Black Cat,” a simple 
ditty. 

For the benefit of the recreation leaders’ notebooks, Miss 
Walker stopped from time to time to analyze what she 
was doing or to point up an idea. “We must keep that 
creative imagination alive, especially in a world like ours,” 
she told them. “We're all born with it, but as we grow 
older we forget how to use it. By the time a person gets 
to our age, he’s almost impossible! A good recreation 
leader puts opportunities in people’s way to bring out 
this capacity to create.” 


dB Is THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO WALKER, AND SHE HAS 
been stumping the country with it for eight years, under 
the sponsorship of the National Recreation Association. 
In scores of cities and towns she has helped groups write 
and put on their own dramatic productions, and to get 
more creative fun out of their regular recreation pro- 
grams. Sheaves of fan letters and newspaper clippings 
pouring into the Association’s offices in New York City 
mark her progress from city to city when she is on the 
road, for there is something about her simple philosophy 
that appeals alike to participants and professionals. 
Creative recreation is really a point of view, and recrea- 
tion itself is anything you enjoy, says this dynamic young 
woman, who adds that, for example, cooking can be a 
chore to many but to her it is a favorite recreation. The 
point of the whole thing is to have fun. “It’s too bad, but 
people in our day and age have forgotten the best ways of 
having fun.” She is a one-woman protest against this re- 
grettable development in our civilization. In an era of 
grim reality, she throws all her energy into making people 
rediscover their childhood capacity for imagination and 
healthy fantasy. In an age of spectator entertainment, she 
manages somehow to get people of every age, shape, and 
size to put their all into an improvised drama, borrowed 
from the classics or made up on the spur of the moment 
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by a group that is “in the groove.” 

For all the apparent simplicity of her approach, there 
are both depth and soundness in her educational ideas. “It 
is through experience that people learn,” she says, “there- 
fore in teaching, we must give experience. And since 
modern psychology teaches us that we tend to forget 
the unpleasant, let us make the experience pleasurable, 
childishly joyous.” 

One of her interesting ideas is that “everytime you lose 
yourself in portraying another person, or in re-creating 
that portrayal, you broaden your own personality.” A 
gifted story teller, she uses this talent to help her pupils 
along. As she teaches the steps of the stately procession, 
“Greensleeves,” which originated in the court of Elizabeth 
I, she reproduces the very atmosphere of the life of that 
gallant day—the dignity of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, the pride of the English “whose ships on the 
high seas have now defeated the Spanish Armada.” As 
she talks, one finds that what seemed to a twentieth 
century American a restrained conventional form has be- 
come an experience in regal grace. 

This attractive Virginia-born woman, daughter of one 
of the most famous “poor-man’s” lawyers in the South, 
still finds herself surprised at the life her talents have 
evolved for her. Hers is by nc means the story of an 
underprivileged child in a minority group. After graduat- 
ing from Emerson College in Boston, she studied at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in London, and the 
School of International Studies in Geneva, and then em- 
barked on an acting career in this country. Between en- 
gagements, she taught singing and drama in a Boston 
settlement house. It was here she realized that her equip- 
ment for a career as an actress could be used to help other 
people get more out of life for themselves. Starting with 
teaching beauty-starved youngsters how to develop their 
own inner resources, she went on to discover that not only 
the disadvantaged need this help. Frankly influenced 
by the example of her father, who very early decided to 
use his skill and education for service to others as well as 
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children or adults—to play with him in order to sustain 
the imaginative effect. “The truth is that from the age of 
eight on, we begin to ‘jell,’” she sighs, “and from thirteen 
on we get less and less creative, unless we're lucky enough 
to have interests or activities that keep our inner capacities 
open and alive.” She feels it is of the utmost importance 
for every child to establish early in life a “channel of 
creativity,” through his natural interest or skill in music, 
art, dancing, photography, or almost any medium. She 
believes this gives him a way of expressing creative 1m- 
pulses and ideas which will stave off the “hardening: 
process,” and keep him a more alive person. This, she 
adds earnestly, is education in the best sense, for it really 
means growth of personality. 

Children are emotionally very quick to understand, she 
says, and to translate 
that understanding in- 
to acting. Her plan is 
to tell a story first, so 
that the children know 
the outline and have 
a feeling for the at- 
mosphere in which the 
action takes place. 
Then comes a “confer- 
ference period” in 
which children decide 
how they will act out 
the story, talking 
freely about the feel- 


ings which various 

characters have and 

Chidnoff and National Recreation Assn. the reasons for them. 
GRACE WALKER (“Always keep the 
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emphasis on feeling 


for this is what behavior comes from,” she tells her fellow- 


players.) Cinderella’s jealous stepsisters, Snow White's 
ugly stepmother, and other colorful characters from child- 


hood literature come in for analysis before the play 
goes on. Children love to discuss why people act the 
way they do, reports Miss Walker. With this kind of 
preparation, all of which comes under the head of “fun,” 
the acting is spontaneous and enthusiastic. 

Youngsters enjoy making up their own dramas, she has 
found, so she has sponsored and directed not only original 
plays, but original versions of old plays. She recalls a 
group which met on a Sunday evening in a little town in 
the Bible belt. “Of course, it had to be a Bible story,” she 
explained, “and these children had never seen a play or 
any other kind of dramatic performance in their lives. 
But their version of Solomon making his decision be- 
tween the two women who claimed the same baby, and 
the scene of Moses coming down from the mount to find 
the people worshiping a golden calf, both had tense dra- 
matic effect.” 

Whether she is working with children or adults, Miss 
Walker leaves the choice of cast to the group. She has 
found that on the whole this works well, and that a 
group “is usually pretty honest and makes the best choices 
with a minimum of hurt feelings.”. The only serious in- 
cident she could recall was that of a young woman who 
insisted on being the leading lady and left in a huff 
when she was voted down. 

AAs an experiment, Miss Walker has carried her program 
into many different settings. She has enjoyed work with 


for the advancement of his own career, she took the idea 
more and more seriously as she went along. 


oes A TWO-YEAR TOUR OF DUTY IN THE FORMAL 
academic surroundings of Tuskegee Institute, she re- 
turned to Boston and, deliberately reversing career and 
hobby, took a full time job in the Community House. 
Her professional work with the Little Theater was rele- 
gated to an after-hours project. 

Similar jobs followed, and a few years later, working 
as a staff member at Phyllis Wheatley House, a neighbor- 
hood center for Negro youngsters in Minneapolis, she be- 
gan to put her ideas into practice on a larger scale. With 
the cooperation of the University of Minnesota and agen- 
cies such as the local YWCA, she organized a cultural 
program in which thousands of Negro children and 
youths took part. After one dramatic performance, Miss 
Walker’s doors were stormed by a delegation of white stu- 
dents from the University who begged to be admitted as 
members of the group. 

* Miss Walker makes no secret of the fact that she loves 
to work with children, because “they are wide open to 
creativeness.” The child up to the age of seven can 
create anything for himself, she says, for his imagination 
is fluid and free. Then he begins to need other people— 
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retarded youngsters, finding them unusually responsive to 
rhythm, but her most ‘thrilling experience was with a 
group ot mentally ill patients at a veterans hospital. “They 
did what others do, only did it better,” she recalls. The 
high point of an evening there, she said, was a group ren- 
dition of “The North Wind,” a mountain-climbing poem, 
which combines choral speaking and “climbing” while 
seated in a chair. 

There is a fundamental difference between this kind of 
program and the widely discussed “psycho-drama,” I 
learned. The latter, according to Miss Walker “is con- 
sciously directed toward therapy. Through discussion and 
‘role playing, people gain insight into their emotional 
difficulties. Creative drama is therapeutic, in a sense, but 
its purpose is simpler—fun, relaxation, and enjoyment, 
just for their own sakes.” 

Though this talented woman cherishes opportunities to 
put her skills at the disposal of “my people,” she welcomes 
the chance to work with both white and mixed groups. 
She does not insist on interracial planning, but it pleases 
her when a town wants to organize things that way. “My 
aim is not to reform people but to help them enjoy doing 
things together,” she says. Besides, she believes, “if people 
can be creative together, they can’t hold narrowness with- 
in themselves. Art has universal feelings and beliefs.” 
When she goes into a town or an agency she feels “people’s 
opinions are their own business—all I want is for them to 
get as close to being themselves as possible, for then they 
are really happy.” 


E ONE TOWN IN PENNSYLVANIA, A GROUP REPRESENTING A 
variety of races, religions, and nationalities got Miss 
Walker to help them write a script and put on a show 
which was such a success that it is now repeated annually. 
In a town in the Midwest, an annual interfaith Christmas 
program was the result of an experiment with a group 
representing many creeds. Although she has worked in 
every part of the country, she has never had to face an 
unpleasant incident because of her own race or because 
of her work with interracial groups. The nearest thing 
to it was when a 17-year-old girl was withdrawn from an 
interracial drama circle because of her parents’ prejudices. 
The story spread through the local high school and the 
following day Miss Walker had a dozen volunteers to fill 


the vacant place. 


Miracle 


If men speak to mountains, 

If they say, 

“Remove yourselves,” 

They will obey. 

The miraculous is born 

From men’s undeviating will. 
Pebble by pebble 

Men remove a mountain: 

A splinter here, a fragment there, 
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It was getting toward the end of the evening when 
Miss Walker decided we were nicely unlimbered and 
could take a whirl at some real dramatic acting. We chose 
the apple-shooting scene from “William Tell.’ Miss 
Walker began to sketch the story: “The dictator, stands 
arrogantly in the public square. You all hate him and 
everything he stands for, but of course you fear him, too.” 
A mild-mannered recreation leader, chosen for the part, 
assumed a stance, looking arrogant as all get-out. Wil- 
liam Tell, in real life the jolly-faced director of a program 
in a neighboring town, stood nearby raising and lowering 
his crossbow to “warm up” his arm. The son, carefully 
holding the imaginary apple on his head, took his place 
across the room. The rest of us were townspeople and, 
said Miss Walker, “People show their feelings differently. 
Some of you will be frightened and will bow to the dic- 
tator subserviently. Some will bow reluctantly. Some 
will pass him, refusing to bow, or perhaps even to look at 
him.” Sure enough, swept into the spirit of the story, 
we did all these things. (I particularly admired the spon- 
taneous snarl on the face of the townsman next to me.)’ 
So tense was the group that as the imaginary arrow sang 
harmlessly over the boy’s head, splitting the apple, there 
was a long, quivering sigh of relief. . 

Crowding around Miss Walker as the evening ended, 
recreation workers asked rather doubtfully, “But could I 
do this kind of thing, too?” “Anyone can do it,” she re- 
plied confidently, “but the leader has to initiate it. If you’re 
too self-conscious, the group knows it and can’t respond. 
You have to be willing to look a little foolish in a good 
cause.” Later, in the quiet of an interviewing room, she 
tried to get at the reason for self-consciousness. “Today 
We are too apt to judge an activity by whether it’s useful 
or not,” she said. “We should take a lesson from children. 
They don’t worry about things like that. Why spend 
thousands of dollars having a psychoanalyst help you re- 
gain the self you abandoned in growing up? Keep the 
child’s secret, one we were all born with—that to enjoy 
life you must let your imagination and feelings have-free 
play in your everyday life.” 

Grace Walker and the scores of recreation leaders she 
trains each year seem to be swimming against the tide of 
modern recreational “inventions’—TV, organized sports, 
movies, tickets to this and that. But take it from this re- 
porter, who climbed on the 11:02 and slept like a baby all 
the way back to New York, they’ve got something! 


- DOROTHY DE ZOUCHE 


A rock, a shard, a small persuasion, 
A wedge into the flint, 

A fragment chipped, 

A scale ripped off. 


Mountains are removed by men 
In whom there is no variableness 
Nor shadow cast by turning 
From the discovered purpose. 
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Paul Martin, Canada’s Minister of Health and Welfare, 
presents the first universal old age pension checks 
to an 81-year-old World War I veteran and his wife 
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Pov MILLION CANADIANS, IF THEY AREN'T CAREFUL, 
L are going to have to change their habits of talking 
about social security on the North American continent. 
For a decade or more, living under the shadow of their 
150,000,000 United States cousins, they have instinctively 
thought of the “New Deal in Social Security” as being 
something typically American. To Canadians, as to most 
Americans, the expression has been synonymous with the 
monumental Social Security Act of 1935, and its alpha- 
betic components OASI, ADC, AB, and UC have long 
been linked with forward-looking social welfare planning 
of a kind that Canadians have wanted to see in their 
own country. 

Now, however, some Canadians are beginning to won- 
der. As they watch the unfolding of Canada’s new old 
age security program which came into operation in 
January of this year, and reflect upon other step-by-step 
developments in the field of social security in their coun- 
try during the past decade—The National Unemployment 
Insurance Act (1940), The Veterans Charter, The Family 
Allowances Act (1944), The National Health Grants Pro- 
gram (1948), and plans now under way for an intensive 
study of Health Insurance—Canadians are beginning. to 
wonder if the “New Deal in Social Security” has not, dur- 
ing the past decade, moved northward, and slipped un- 
noticed over the 49th parallel to take fresh roots in Cana- 
dian soil. 

True, the steps in Canada’s social security history dur- 
ing these past ten years have been more gradual than spec- 
tacular. They have carried none of the tradition-shatter- 
ing impact of the all-in-one Social Security Act of 1935 in 
the United States. But as the pieces of the social security 
pattern have been fitted into place, it has become apparent 
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Canada’s Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Canada’s New 


With bold pioneering, Canada is sl 
nomic security for her children, 
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that a new deal in social security has, in fact, been taking 
place “north of the border,” fully as significant for Canada 
as the New Deal of the 1930’s in the United States. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was throughout his lifetime an 
intimate friend and neighbor of Canada. For many years 
his summer home was at Campobello in the Province of 
New Brunswick. Canadians in all walks of life loved 
him and regarded him almost unanimously as their 
“favorite President.” He in turn looked upon Canada as 
“4 second home.” Perhaps, therefore, it is not unfitting 
for some Canadian students of social welfare to dwell 
upon the thought that Roosevelt’s deep concern for social 
justice, his delight in bold imaginative approaches to social 
welfare problems have in the years since his death found 
a second home in that country which, next to his own, 
he probably loved better than any other place on earth. — 

One thing at least is certain. Canada, after lagging in 
the formulation of social welfare plans adequate to the 
lessons of the depression, has moved forward since 1940 
with giant strides. 

Certain it is, too, that the social welfare programs de- 
veloped for Canadian conditions have not been mere 
slavish imitations of established patterns in other coun- 
tries. Original, in design, comprehensive in sweep, 
national in coverage, they represent efforts to profit from 
the experience of other countries, but to develop patterns 
especially suited to Canadian needs. 


Mn: IMPORTANT OF ALL, THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT 
the major programs so far—Unemployment Insurance, the 
Veterans Charter, Family Allowances, the National 
Health Program, and Universal Old Age Pensions—have 
met with wide support and acceptance. No political con- 
trovery swirls around these foundation stones of Canada’s 
social security edifice. The records of parliamentary de: 
bates reveal that the newest undertaking, universal old 
age pensions for all persons over seventy, passed the four. 
party 262-member House of Commons and 102-member 
Senate with but a single dissenting vote. ~The same i: 
true of the family allowances program of 1944 which now 
issues 2,000,000 checks each month to families of nearly 
4,500,000 Canadian children. Each of these programs cost: 
the Canadian taxpayer annually between $300,000,000 anc 
$400,000,000, the United States equivalent in terms of popu 
lation of an expenditure of over $7,000,000,000 a year. 
Whatever the merits of the specific methods (and there 
is still the occasional lone voice in the Wilderness crying 
against them), no one who knows the Canadian scene cat 
doubt that the programs now in operation are foundec 
on solid public support. Regardless of what politica 
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arty may be in power in the future, Canadians are sure 
lat while each government may tinker and amend, none 
ill alter their fundamental outlines. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, passed in 1940, 
presented the first successful effort, apart from veterans 
gislation, to administer an important social security 
leasure on a national basis. Up to that time, constitu- 
onal difficulties, tradition, and set organizational pat- 
rns had laid responsibility for social welfare and health 
most exclusively upon the provinces. By a 1940 amend- 
lent to Canada’s Constitution, the federal government 
stained for the first time jurisdiction in this field. 


a 
4 ANADA’S UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION DEALS 
sentially with the same problem as the familiar measures 
f the various states. The difference is that in Canada the 
rogram is administered directly by the federal govern- 
ent on a nationwide basis. The relative merits of 
deral versus state administration of unemployment com- 
ensation have, of course, long been debated in the United 
tates. Canadians, after watching for five years the forty- 
ght or more state unemployment compensation programs 
1 the USA, came to the thankful conclusion that they 
rere indeed blessed in having only ten provincial govern- 
aents. Even at that, ten separate schemes did not seem 
ve answer. The result: one nationwide plan administered 
jrough regional and local offices across the country. This 
ems to Canadians a simpler, tidier, and more flexible 
rrangement than that which prevails in “the States.” 
The unemployment insurance scheme in Canada runs 
long fairly orthodox and familiar lines. It follows the tra- 
itional social insurance pattern to a greater extent than 
ny other program in Canada. Contributions are col- 
ted from employes and employers in approximately 
qual amounts and the federal government adds out of 
s general revenues, an amount equal to one fifth of 
nese combined contributions. Benefits are paid out of 
1¢ Unemployment Insurance Fund on a ratio roughly 
quivalent to one day’s benefit for each five days of re- 
orded contributions. 

Solidly established after eleven years of operating ex- 
erience and protected by an accumulated reserve of 
700,000,000 built up in the period of the fullest employ- 
vent in Canada’s history, the Act stands today as a bul- 
rark of economic security for over 3,000,000 workers and 
reir families. It has passed the minor tests of postwar 
emobilization, industrial reconversion, and sizable winter 
nemployment. Each succeeding year of high employ- 
rent provides a stronger foundation of reserves and ex- 
erience to deal, should the occasion arise, with the major 
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crisis for which it was developed—large scale economic de- 
pression and mass unemployment. 

The Veterans Charter cannot be given a specific legis- 
lative designation, nor a single date in time. It represents 
rather the sum total of a series of enactments, mainly be- 
tween 1943 and 1946, which brought up to date the pro- 
visions of earlier legislation for veterans of World W 
rounding these out with supplementary measures 
vide a comprehensive, balanced program of heal 
fare, and economic security for ex-servicemen. 

Administered by a separately established De 
of Veterans Affairs, Canada’s program for its 
has been acclaimed as the equal of any in the 
Through discharge gratuities, re-establishment credi 
sistance in land settlement, university or vocational trai 
ing, housing, and special life insurance, a major effort has 
been made to re-establish the ex-serviceman in the eco- 
nomic life of the country in circumstances at least as 
favorable as he would have achieved had he not entered 
military service. 

These programs have been reinforced by measures de- 
signed to benefit veterans and their families handicapped 
by war service. Through medical and hospital treatment 
for service-connected disabilities, special rehabilitation and 
job-finding assistance, and a generous system of military 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and allowances for 
the needy, many thousands of veterans, representing the 
most serious problems of re-establishment, have been 
given the protection designed specifically for their needs. 

In the peak year of operation, 1946-47, federal disburse- 
ments for veterans rose to $605,000,000. Expenditures have 
dropped sharply since that time as the transitional parts of 
the program have come to an end. Expenditures are now 
stabilized at a level between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 
annually, thus ranking the Veterans Charter program as 
third in size among Canada’s federal social security under- 
takings. 

In its measures for veterans and unemployment insur- 
ance, Canada followed, in the main, well-established pat- 
terns. With the passage of the Family Allowances Act in 
1944, however, Canada began to blaze a trail of her own. 
In that year the federal government, with hardly a prod 
from public opinion, suddenly came forward with a full 
scale provision of family allowances for every child in 
Canada under the age of sixteen. [See “Dominion Pay 
for Every Child,” by Kathryn Close, The Survey, May 
1949. | 

The scheme followed lines already laid more modestly 
in a number of European countries, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere; but up to then nothing like it had 
been undertaken or even contemplated on this continent. 
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oe THE LAW, THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA WILL PAY 
a monthly allowance to the mother of every child born in 
Canada, or living in Canada for a period of one year. 
The allowance is payable for each child under sixteen 
years of age, the actual amount varying from $5 to $8, 
according to age. There is no means test. There is no 
contribution. The funds come out of the general tax 
revenues. 

From July 1, 1945, when payments began, to January 
31, 1952, Canada paid out over $1,800,000,000 in family 
allowance benefits. The annual cost is currently running 
around $325,000,000, equivalent in terms of population to 
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a USA expenditure of $3,500,000,000 
annually. Each month checks are issued 
from ten regional offices to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 families on behalf of 
4500,000 children—adding about $14 a 
month to the income of the average 
family. 

Conceived in part as an economic measure to maintain 
consumer purchasing power, family allowances were also 
intended to bridge the gap between the rigid wage struc- 
ture and the needs of larger and smaller families. Further, 
it expressed the interest of the nation in assuring more 
nearly equal opportunities for all Canada’s children. 
Caught up in a continuing postwar inflationary spiral, the 
program has not wholly achieved its objectives. Yet it 
remains among the most popular of Canada’s social 
security measures. 

The success which attended Canada’s first large scale 
ventures in social security gave powerful stimulus to fur- 
ther planning in allied fields. This was facilitated by the 
creation, at the time the family allowances program was 
inaugurated, of a full fledged Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Since 1944, Canada has had a full 
time Minister of National Health and Welfare charged 
specifically with the development of plans and undertak- 
ings designed to promote the health and social well-being 
of the Canadian people. 

The psychological value of such recognition on the 
highest level of government cannot be overestimated. It 
has been recognized in the United States where health and 
welfare leaders have been pushing for years for the estab- 
lishment of such a department—so far unsuccessfully. 
There is little doubt that in Canada the existence of a 
full fledged Department of Health and Welfare with a 
Cabinet post has greatly stimulated the development of 
new security measures. 

The National Health Program, launched in 1948, sym- 
bolizes the new acceptance of a federal government re- 
sponsibility in the promotion and advancement of health. 
According to the Prime Minister the program was estab- 
lished as “a fundamental prerequisite of a nationwide 
system of health insurance.” Therefore, Americans who 
are accustomed to a controversy raging around the sub- 
ject of health insurance will perhaps be surprised that the 
president of the Canadian Medical Association referred 
to the National Health Program as “the most important 
event in Canada’s health history.” 

The actual outlines of the National Health Program are 
not unusual. The federal government offers to the 
provinces, which have the basic administrative responsi- 
bility in the field of health, a series of grants designed to 
improve, strengthen, and extend existing health services 
and facilities. For the most part, the grants, totaling 
$35,000,000 annually, do not have to be matched by the 
provinces. They include: 


I. A full-cost nonrecurring grant to each province suf- 
ficient to pay for a comprehensive survey of existing health 
services and facilities, present needs and future plans. 


2. Continuing full-cost annual grants for approved 
projects carried out under provincial auspices in public 
health research, general public health development, train- 
ing of professional health workers of all types, treatment 
and rehabilitation of crippled children, venereal disease con- 
trol, tuberculosis control, prevention and treatment of 
mental illness. 
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3. Grants-in-aid (involving provincial matching funds) 
for cancer programs and for all types of hospital con- 
struction. 


Because of bottlenecks and delays caused by an in- 
sufficiency of trained personnel and facilities, the provinces 
have not been able thus far to use annually all the federal 
funds available. Nevertheless, in the last four years the 
federal government has spent for health purposes almost 
as much as in the 70 years of Canada’s earlier history. 

The Minister of National Health and Welfare recently 
announced that Parliament will be asked to consider the 
establishment this year of a Committee on Health Insur- 
ance to study the progress made to date and to recom- 
mend what steps the government should take next. It 
remains to be seen whether this will result in early Cana- 
dian action in regard to health insurance. The govern- 
ment’s openly expressed view has been that when health 
insurance comes, it should be developed by stages, rather 
than in one all-embracing, comprehensive sweep as in 
Great Britain. Whatever the decision, the open-minded, 
cooperative attitude of the organized medical profession 
in Canada, in contrast to the militant opposition of the 
American Medical Association in the United States makes 
many Canadians optimistic as to the prospect of achieving 
health insurance before their neighbors to the south. 


Cee: NEW OLD AGE SECURITY, BEGUN ON JANUARY l, 
1952, is the latest and the most ambitious of Canada’s 
ventures in the social security field. This new program 
of universal old age pensions represents a radical departure 
from the “social insurance” type of protection adopted 
in the United States and Great Britain. It compares more 
closely to the pattern followed in New Zealand and 
Sweden. 

It began with a study made in 1950 by a Joint Commit- 
tee of the two Houses of Parliament representing all 
political parties. This involved three months of almost 
daily sessions and 1,300 pages of testimony including an 
exhaustive analysis of the old age security programs in the 
United States, Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Sweden, France, Switzerland, and Denmark: As a result, 
the Parliamentary Committee agreed unanimously on a 
twofold plan for old age security in the following terms: 


1. Universal “contributory” old age pensions, free of a 
means test, payable to all persons 70 years of age or over 
in Canada, subject only to a twenty-year residence quali- 
fication. The amount of pension—$40 monthly—to be 
the same for all, and to be payable separately to men and 
women in their own right on reaching 70. No record of 
prior contribution required. The administrative and finan- 
cial responsibility to rest solely on the federal government. 


2. A “stop-gap” system of noncontributory old age as- 


sistance based on need for persons 65 to 69 unable to 
maintain themselves because of premature aging, ill-health 
or other reasons. Costs to be shared fifty-fifty with the 
provinces. Maximum benefits, $40 a month—less generous 
in amount than under the United States OAA provisions, 
but more generous in the test of need. 


Seldom has a Parliamentary Committee’s report been 
received so favorably or acted on so promptly. It was 
tabled in the House of Commons on June 28, 1950. 
Within six months the federal government and all ten 
provincial governments had stamped its main outlines 
with approval. The prerequisite constitutional amend- 
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Assistance Act in June of 1951, and followed with the 
Old Age Security Act in a special session the following 
December. i 

Since complete support came from all political parties, 
before the end of June, Parliament authorized the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to conduct an ad- 
vance registration of all persons who would be eligible 
under the Old Age Security Act, even though the Act 
had not yet been finally drafted. Therefore, the Depart- 
ment was able to issue the first old age security payments 
at the end of January 1952—only six weeks after final 
passage of the legislation—to 617,000 individual appli- 
cants, leaving fewer than 10,000 applications unprocessed. 
This first month’s expenditure came to nearly $25,000,000, 

On the benefit side, the legislation finally enacted by 
Parliament follows the recommendations of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee exactly. But the legislation departed 
in some degree from the Committee’s recommendations 
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Faced with the problem of integrating a new system of 


_ old age security contributions into the general tax struc- 


ture, Parliament finally decided in favor of adjust- 
ments in the rates of existing taxes instead of establish- 
ing new machinery for the collection of a separate old 
Accordingly, the additional 
revenues required were raised by the imposition of an 
additional 2 percent corporation tax, an additional 2 per- 


_ cent personal income tax (with a ceiling of $60 per year 
_ on any individual’s contribution), and an increase in the 
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general sales tax from 8 to 10 percent. 

This policy of financing the program through the ad- 
justment of existing tax rates carries with it, of course, the 
risk that pressures will develop-in the future for the use 
of general revenues to increase the amount of benefit and 
to lower the age of eligibility for the universal pension. 
It is hoped that these pressures will be contained within 
responsible limits by bringing the full costs of the present 
program into the open and that the public may recog- 
nize that a higher pension at a lower age will call for im- 
mediate tax increases. 


ake AMERICANS, SCHOOLED IN THE “SOCIAL INSURANCE” 
concept of the old age and survivors insurance program, 
Canada’s new venture may suggest at first that the 
Townsend Plan has gained a foothold north of the border. 
A closer look at the Canadian scene will show that this is 
not the case. 

The Canadian plan represents first and foremost a re- 
action against the means test—a protest against penalties 
which appear to be imposed upon thrift when benefits are 
denied to aged persons who have scrimped to save some- 
thing for their later years. It also represents an attempt 
to avoid what Canadians regard as the cumbersome and 
top-heavy administrative complications of a social insur- 
ance approach involving the collection of millions of in- 
dividual contributions, the maintenance of individual 
records over a generation or more, and the relation of in- 
dividual benefits received to individual contributions paid. 

The Canadian program is based on two simple prin- 
ciples: first, that regardless of the bookkeeping methods 
adopted, the provision of old age security in any year 
must in the final analysis come out of current national 
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production in that same year; second, that persons reach- 
ing the age of 70, after living twenty years in Canada can 
be assumed to have made in their own way during their 
lifetime a fair contribution to the productive life of the 
nation and to the total tax revenues required to carry on 
the nation’s business. These two principles—‘“pay-as-you- 
go financing” and “universality of benefit”—lie at the very 
heart of the plan. 


F OR THOSE WHO HAVE SPENT THEIR LIVES IN HUMBLE, UN- 
remunerative tasks and reached the age of retirement with 
nothing set aside, the old age security benefit represents at 
least a bare minimum of subsistence. For those in more 
comfortable though modest circumstances, it allows the 
results of patient thrift in earlier years without depriving 
them of benefits accruing to others. For those who are 
still active and desire to go on working after 70, it pro- 
vides the chance for a higher and more self-respecting 
standard of living. For those who have made their own 
insurance provisions for retirement, it provides a worth- 
while supplement. Finally, for those in the highest in- 
come brackets, the pension, still subject to income tax, 
provides, nevertheless, a partial return of the support they 
have given social security generally. 

Since the family allowances and old age security bene- 
fits are available to all, rich or poor, the wealthier sections 
of the Canadian population participate in and inevitably . 
become identified with social security. Therefore, the 
population is not divided into those who receive from 
the government and those who don’t—a fundamental 
strength in terms of popular support. 

Canadians were a trifle disappointed, back in 1945, 
when their brand new “baby bonus” program aroused 
little more than idle curiosity in the great United States. 
This time they are looking south of the border once again 
—a little hopefully, a little wistfully—to see if this time 
“Uncle Sam” will show any greater interest in what they 
are trying to do in the field of old age security. They 
gather the impression that the United States is moving 
step by step in the same direction that Canada took in 
a single leap. 

The amendments to the United States Social Security 
Act in 1950 represented a move in the direction of greater 
universality of coverage, uniform minimum benefits, and 
pay-as-you-go financing. A congressional committee in 
June 1950 recommended a two-year study of the possi- 
bilities of achieving to an even greater extent, under old 
age insurance, pay-as-you-go financing and universality of 
coverage. The Canadian program just now getting under 
way offers a fruitful field for study of the effects of these 
concepts carried to their full and logical conclusion. 

Canadians, who have drawn so much in the past upon 
the experience and venturesome pathfinding of the United 
States, would like to feel that here in these new Canadian 
undertakings they are building not only worthwhile pro- 
grams for themselves, but also an experimental proving 
ground which may provide some worthwhile lessons in 
the further development of their neighbor’s farflung social 
security system. If this results, they will feel that their 
New Deal in Social Security, which has drawn so heavily 
on the inspiration and example set by the United States in 
the 1930’s, has repaid in some small way the debt which 
Canadians in all walks of life feel that they owe to their 
great and friendly southern neighbor. 
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THE THIRD ARTICLE IN A SERIES 
ON SOCIAL WORK IN THE FAR EAST 


Social Welfare in the Philippines 


VIRGINIA A. PARAISO 


IKE ALL UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS, THE PHILIPPINES HAS 

been caught by the wave of revolutionary social ad- 
justment that has been sweeping throughout the post- 
war world. To its long time backwardness in technical de- 
velopment, it has had added the terrible devastation of 
war. It faces the stern problem of having to build from 
the ground up. 

The country shares the complex upheaval in Asia as a 
whole. Like most countries of this teeming continent, the 
Philippines has had a long colonial background.  Pri- 
marily, and by modern standards primitively agricultural, 
its economic and social structure bears evidence of. the 
weaknesses and deficiencies that appear to be inherent in 
colonialism—an economy of low productivity, meager in- 
dividual incomes among the great masses of the people, 

-a submarginal living standard, a high percentage of 
illiteracy, and a high death rate. 

With these already serious handicaps, during World 
War II the country lost what little it had. It suffered in- 
vasion, devastation, and four years of enemy occupation. 
Its agricultural and industrial plants were completely de- 
stroyed, or dismantled and carted away by the Japanese. 
What was spared by occupation forces was destroyed in 
the battle of liberation. Next only to Poland, the Philip- 
pines sustained the heaviest damage of the war. 

Six years ago, the national government undertook the 
herculean task of reconstruction. It started with the 
treasury practically empty, the whole nation hungry, 
countless people displaced, many of them homeless, and 
prospects of immediate production impossible for lack of 
work animals, tools, and seed. 

In 1945, practically all of the 17 or 18 million people in 
the country were in need of help in achieving the basic 
necessities of life. Early that year a program of relief and 
rehabilitation was organized by the United States Army 
through its Philippine Civilian Affairs Unit which was 
later taken over by the Economic Coordination Adminis- 
tration of the Philippine government. About the same 
time, facilities and goods were made available by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Following the proclamation of independence on July 4, 
1946, the Philippine Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
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—By the assistant to the Social Welfare Admin- 
istrator of the Philippines. Mrs. Paraiso is also 
d representative of her department to the Philip- 
pine Council for United States Aid. In 1947, she 
was a UN Fellow in public welfare administra- 
tion, and in 1950 a delegate from her country to 
the UN Conference of Experts on Handicapped 
Children. 
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tion, which handled UNRRA supplies, was reorganized 
into a corporation called Philippine Relief and Trade Re- 
habilitation Administration (PRATRA), with authority, 
as its name implies, to engage in trade at limited profit. 
For three years, this organization operated-a nationwide 
relief program totaling about 2,000,000 pesos ($1,000,000) . 
a year, all of which came from the sale of UNRRA and 
U. S. Army Surplus inventories. By 1949, out of income 
derived from trade, it began offering rehabilitative loans 
to families and liberal credit on agricultural implements 
to farmers. It also initiated and subsidized home indus- 
tries for relief families. 

Meanwhile the Bureau of Public Welfare, a prewar 
government office, was re-established. To its former func- 
tion of extending direct assistance to the needy, a program 
financed by $500,000 from the National Charity Sweep- 
stakes, was added the task of administering aid to war vic- 
tims—the disabled, unemployed veterans, widows, and 
orphans. In November 1948, the Bureau became the 
Social Welfare Commission in the President’s Office. 


I, Aucust 1948, THE GOVERNMENT LAUNCHED A LARGER, 
more significant effort at assumption of responsibility for 
social welfare services—in prewar days largely Ieft to 
private initiative—by organizing the Action Committee 
on Social Amelioration (PACSA). This step marked the 
transition from simple relief (charity) to organized wel- 
fare service. 

The Social Welfare Commissioner became the concur- 
rent chairman of the new organization with cabinet rank. 
Today this official sits with the highest policy-making 
body of the administration. 

PACSA was set up to implement a six-point program 
of social amelioration which in its broad sweep embraced 
all the significant fields of national life. This included: 

1. Agricultural development, through the acquisition by 
the state of haciendas or estates for re-sale to landless 
farmers, opening of agricultural colonies, distribution of 
seedlings, implements, and working animals. 

2. Opening employment opportunities and incentives to 
production and trade through the launching of a large 
scale public works program, including roads and bridges. 

3. Expansion of elementary education, and the organiza- 
tion of vocational training and adult education classes. 

4. The arranging of crop and home building loans from 
the Philippine National Bank. 

5. Relief in kind, for the needy. 

6. Extension of medical and health service to the re- 
motest darrio (village) through the organization of mobile 
health clinics and the revitalization of provincial and na- 
tional health agencies. 

Even a cursory examination of the program will show 
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that it 1s not according to the usual pattern of social wel- 
fare designed and operated to meet the needs of a limited 
minority of the population. Rather it concerned itself 
with the betterment of large masses of the people—virtu- 
ally the whole nation. In essence, it represented an 
attempt at socio-economic reform, reaching to the basic 
‘structure of the social economy. It operated on the theory 
that a change in feudal land management will generate 
powerful incentives to a more socially efficient organiza- 
tion of production. i 

Under the Executive Order which created the Commit- 
‘tee, virtually all the departments and welfare agencies of 
the government were mobilized in what was designed to 
be a total national effort. The ministries of agriculture and 

: natural resources, public works and communications, edu- 
cation, health, labor, justice and, later, national defense 
“Were named members, as were the PRATRA, Social Wel- 
fare Commission, National Land Settlement Administra- 
tion, and the Rural Progress Administration. The Philip- 
-pine National Bank and the Philippine National Red 
Cross were also drawn in. The Committee functioned on 
a permanent basis under the Office of the President. 
Principal targets of this extraordinary organization were 
‘the rural areas. The Committee was empowered to re- 
‘direct and channel resources and services of the member 
agencies toward social projects anywhere in the country, 
with a noncontinuing appropriation of $2,000,000. 

The Committee fell short of fulfilling all the high hopes 
and expectations, but at least it directed attention to the 
basic requirements of social welfare in the country. It 
established the principle of grounding a social welfare 
program in an over-all improvement of the social economy, 

- and of centralizing the planning and direction of services. 

After a budget of $750,000 in 1950, the Committee was 
finally abolished in January 1951 by Executive Order. As 
a substitute, the Congress created a Social Welfare Ad- 
ministration, with a budget of $750,000, and an adminis- 

trator holding cabinet rank. 

_ Equally far-reaching measures of socio-economic reform 

have been introduced during the last two years. In 1950 
the government imposed drastic import and exchange 
controls, in an effort to reach two significant objectives: 
first, to control the outflow of dollars, restore a viable 

balance in international trade, and prevent complete col- 
lapse of the Philippine peso; second, to provide induce- 

ment for local enterprise to engage in production. 

By November 1950 both objectives were near enough to 
allow partial lifting of import controls. Meanwhile, a 
number of new industries and business enterprises had 
sprung up, substantially relieving what two years ago 
was a rapidly swelling problem of unemployment. 


i ANOTHER BOLD STEP, A SERIES OF LAWS WERE ENACTED 
levying taxes on both incomes and on luxury commodities, 
with two ends in view: balancing the national budget; and 
minimizing wide disparities in individual incomes. As a 
result of these efforts and the improved production, this 
year there is for the first time since 1945 a strong possi- 
bility that the national budget will be balanced. 
More directly related to the immediate problems of 
social welfare are two important laws enacted last year: 
the Minimum Wage Law and the Retirement Act. 
Among the over 8,000 applicants for relief in the City 
of Manila is a factory worker who lives with his wife, two 
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young children, and aged mother-in-law. He earns an 
equivalent of $18 a month. For his 12 square meter room 
which he calls home, he pays a monthly rental of $5. This 
includes one ten-watt electric bulb. Water is fetched from 
a public faucet and waste disposal is by pails collected by 
the city at a fee of $3 a month. He has $10 a month left 
for food. At current prices this will buy 280 grams of rice 
daily for each of the five members of the family, and 
nothing else. 

The farmer is not any luckier. With a plow and carabao 
and two hectares of land, he produces somewhere between 
50 and 60 cavanes of palay (uncleaned rice) valued cur- 
rently at $270. This is supplemented with vegetables, 
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This resettled family enjoys its new home on Mindanao 


fruits, and a few chickens, perhaps a pig. His meal is rice, 
vegetables, and an occasional dried or salted fish. Eggs, 
poultry, and meat are for “fiestas” and when “festas” do 
come, the farmer will borrow on his next year’s crop, as 
he will when sickness sets in or when .the house needs 
repairs. 

To the Filipino, rice is allimportant. When rice was 
10 cents a ganta in 1940, $1.25 a day was considered a good 
income because then meat was at 13 cents a kilo, fish 8 
cents a kilo, eggs were a half cent each and printed cotton 
could be bought for as low as 8 cents a yard. Today, rice 
is 60 cents a ganta, meat $1.50, fish $1 a kilo, eggs 8 cents 
each, and the same printed cotton sells at 50 cents a yard. 

The Minimum Wage Law sets a four pesos or $2 a day 
floor for all workers both in private and public employ- 
ment. This represents the first attempt to enforce a mini- 
mum wage among farm and agricultural workers as well 
as in industry. What this will mean to hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers and their families can be judged by 
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figures for 1950—a year prior to the act—which put the per 
capita cash income at $123 a year. On a national average 
the rate of wages for unskilled labor before the enactment 
of this law was less than 50 cents a day. The level in 
agricultural and farm work was even lower. : 

The Minimum Wage Law went into effect in private 
employment on a graduated basis in August 1951. Wages 
now average 8714 cents a day for agricultural workers, 
$1.725 for unskilled industrial workers, and $2.875 for 
the skilled. Full enforcement in both private and public 
establishments will come by 1953. On July 1, the law 
will cover government service, where the minimum at 
present is $47.50 a month. : 

A step has been made in the direction of social security 
with the passage of a law providing a system of retirement 
pensions for government personnel, effective this fiscal 
year. Thus employes in the public service have had pro- 
tection for their old age added to their already achieved 
privileges of sick and vacation leaves, maternity leaves, 
and life insurance. Under the new law, they can retire 
at the age of 57 after having served 30 years. At 67, re- 
tirement is automatic. 

In the broad field of economic development, a number 
of major state projects have been started during the last 
three years. Most important are the government’s hydro- 
electric and power development program and the five-year 
agricultural assistance program jointly sponsored by the 
government and the United States Mutual Security 
Agency, formerly the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Two projects of the multimillion dollar hydroelectric 
and power construction program are already under way: 
one in the rich, relatively untouched island of Mindanao 
(second biggest in the Philippine group); and the other 
in Mt. Province, on populous and restive Luzon. 


“| ies MSA pa@pGRAM, WHICH STARTED LAST YEAR, PROMISES 
more immediate results in injecting new vigor and hope- 
fulness into the national social outlook. It entails a com- 
prehensive plan to promote agricultural production 
through the application of fertilizer, the installation of mo- 
bile irrigation pumps in dry areas, and a system of road 
construction. The whole enterprise is designed to jibe 
with, supplement, and push government plans and sery- 
ices. The main emphasis is on the development of Min- 
danao, where MSA funds will lay out a network of vital 
roads to open up the hinterland. 

In view of the predominantly agricultural economy, 
land settlement and agricultural development have become 
the foci of great attention. The functions of two prewar 
state agencies, the National Land Settlement Adminis- 
tration and the Rural Progress Administration, have been 
merged in a new organization—the Land Settlement and 
Development Corporation—to achieve greater integration 
of effort. MSA is also providing badly needed funds for 
the large scale survey and subdivision of public lands pre- 
requisite to the program. Promotion and development of 
home industries on a nationwide scale is another impor- 
tant aspect of the MSA assistance. According to present 
plans, the MSA enterprise in national development entails 
the investment of $250,000,000 by the United States, 
matched by an equivalent amount in pesos by the Philip- 
pine government. 

Last year the Philippine Congress passed a law creating 
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a National Housing Commission which contemplates a 

long range, countrywide home building program. ‘Two 

government financed low cost housing projects consisting 

of about 2,000 family units each, already have been 

finished, partly financed by the Philippine Charity Sweep- 

stakes. As this is being written, an enabling bill is under 

consideration in the legislature to set aside $50,000,000 to 

implement the program. From private capital, a local 

American insurance company has already embarked on a | 
similar venture. 


Stee PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE OVER THE LAST FIVE 
years in the expansion of health, education, child welfare, 
and subsidiary services. In many fields, public and private _ 
initiative and resources have joined together in the com 
mon endeavor of relieving distress. ne 

In spite of the chaotic conditions immediately following 
the war, no outbreak of any kind of epidemic has 
occurred. The death rate has been reduced from 16.50 per 
1,000 in 1940, to 11.42 last year. The average life span 
among Filipinos is now 50 years as compared to 25 in 1918. 
It is 67 years in the United States. The infant mortality 
rate has dropped from 165 per thousand live births in 
1930 to 101 per thousand. In the United States it is 29. 

This good health record can be credited largely to the 
government health service, the facilities of which have 
been completely rehabilitated. The service now operates 
80 public hospitals in 56 provinces and cities with a total 
bed capacity of 7,212. In addition, 530 free clinics offer 
care in various towns. As a postwar addition to its health 
program the government is producing vaccine and serums 
in a modern laboratory at Alabang. 

More than 521 maternal and child health centers are 
scattered in towns all over the islands. Before the war 
many such centers were established by local women’s 
clubs. Today they are initiated by a civic group, the 
Puericulture Center Club, but upon fulfillment of certain 
conditions they are given financial support from the 
municipal, provincial, and national governments (includ- 
ing a percentage from the state operated sweepstakes) to 
supplement voluntary contributions. Other centers main- 
tain sick baby clinics, well baby clinics, and clinics for the 
care of expectant and new mothers. 

Child welfare services have received a considerable boost 
with the extension of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund which started operations in 
the Philippines in 1949. Utilizing health centers and 
schools as distribution channels, UNICEF is carrying out 
a systematic child-feeding program that may be the Philip- 
pine beginnings of the school lunch plan common in some 
other parts of the world. 

The Social Welfare Administration operates welfare in- 
stitutions where underprivileged, neglected, orphaned, des- 
titute, mentally defective or delinquent children are given 
supervised care and training. One is Welfareville, a train- 
ing school for both boys and girls, where some 1,500 chil- 
dren receive academic instruction and vocational training 
in a program of education for useful citizenship. The 
government also exercises supervision over nongovern- 
mental child-caring institutions and orphanages, many of 
which are operated by religious organizations. 

_ Education has progressed gradually in the Philippines 
since 1901, when the public school system was introduced, 
but most rapidly since the war. Today the literacy rate is 
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50 percent—almost a third higher than before the war. 
Until two years ago, education received the highest appro- 
Priation of any public service, taking as much as one third 
of the entire annual national budget. Today, however, it 
comes second in size of government outlay, national de- 
fense now topping the list. Out of a total population of 
20,000,000, more than 4,000,000 are enrolled in schools— 
proportionately highest in the world except for the USA. 
In this important aspect of national life, private partici- 
pation has been substantial, mainly on the higher levels. 
In 1951, public schools had an elementary enrollment of 
3,931,059 as against 134,209 in private schools. On the 
other hand, on the secondary level, public schools had en- 
rolled only 195,765 as against 396,890 in private schools. 
Nearly 95 percent of the children of school age are in 
school. 
In spite of these impressive figures, education continues 
to be a serious problem in the country. Currently a con- 
troversy rages over charges of a relatively low standard of 
_instruction and a generally unsatisfactory orientation of 
the whole system. A movement is under way to revise 
the entire structure to make it more in keeping with the 
country’s new political independence and new social and 
"economic requirements. Effective literacy is still low. 
The significant shift in state policy toward all-around 
social improvement has been matched by developments in 
citizens’ voluntary participation in various fields of wel- 
fare. All ranks in the population have exhibited a remark- 
able awakening of social consciousness, which has resulted 
in the expansion of activities among the older private wel- 
_ fare organizations and the establishment of new ones. 
Outstanding among recent developments are the or- 
ganization of the Community Chest of Greater Manila, 
_ the opening of two graduate schools of social work, and 
the formation of the Council of Social Welfare Agencies. 
_ The Community Chest, established in 1949, has unified 
the fund raising campaigns and budget planning of 21 
_ afhliated agencies operating in Manila. Last year it col- 
~ lected and allocated among member organizations a total 
~ of $296,301. Currently it is trying to double that achieve- 
ment. Its fund raising campaign, however, is limited 
to the capital city and suburbs, known as Greater Ma- 
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Filipino and ECA (MSA) officials visit a basket factory in 
the course of a check on minimum wage law compliance 


nila which includes approximately 1,200,000 inhabitants. 

The list of the Chest’s Red Feather agencies indicates 
the variety of services involved. Some provide care to 
destitute and unprotected children: the Abiertas House of 
Friendship; Asilo de San Vincente de Paul; Association 
de Dames Filipinas; Manila’s Boys’ Town; Good Shep- 
herd Convent; Hospicio de San Jose. Some serve families: 
the American-Philippine Guardian Association; Free Le- 
gal Aid Clinic; National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Some offer rehabilitation services to the handicapped: the 
National Protective Association of the Blind, and the 
Band of Mercy. Health agencies include: Catholic 
Patronator and La Proteccion de la Infancia. And there 
are the organizations for character building, citizenship 
training, and organized recreation; the Boy Scouts of the 
Philippines; Catholic Youth Organization; Filipino Youth 
Symphony Organization; Girl Scouts of the Philippines; 


An ECA (MSA) sociologist discusses community surveys with a group of public school teachers in Tarlac 
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Young Men’s Christian Association, and Young Women's 
Christian Association. A total of 1,838,000 families, chil- 
dren, youth, and handicapped persons were served by Red 
Feather agencies last year, with about two thirds of the 
budget allocated to the recreation services. 

The two graduate schools of social work have been 
operating for the past two years as affiliates of the Philip- 
pine Women’s University and the Centro Escolar Univer- 
sity. In its first year, the former, now called the Philippine 
School of Social Work, awarded masters degrees to 17 
students in social administration. Social welfare training 
has received a big push from the UN technical assistance 
programs, and also from the American Association of 
University Women, the Australian government, and 
scholarship grants from schools and international or- 
ganizations. Since 1947, experts from various agencies 
which have technical assistance programs have contributed 
greatly to the growth of social welfare in the Philippines. 
The Council of Social Welfare Agencies was organized 
in 1949 to integrate welfare activities and programs. 

In addition to these institutions and agencies there are 
also such well-known organizations as the Philippine Na- 
tional Red Cross, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, with the 
same activities of similar organizations the world over. 
The Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and other groups have recently shown interest 
in helping to relieve human misery. 


lelse FAR AND HOW ADEQUATELY DO ALL THESE PUBLIC AND 
voluntary efforts meet the country’s welfare needs? 

Since 1940, the country’s population has been increasing 
at the rate of about 2.2 percent a year. In 10 years—from 
1939 to 1949—the number of Filipinos increased from 16,- 
971,100 to 19,497,700. Roughly 30 percent of the popula- 
tion falls between the ages of 20 and 59, while about 20 
percent of the entire population is engaged in gainful 
occupations. More than 60 percent of these work on 
farms. Fully 2,000,000 of the farmers do not own their 
land, but work as tenants. The average Filipino family 
consists of two adults and three children. 

The population is very unevenly distributed, but the 
average density comes to 65 persons per square kilometer. 
The people speak eighty-seven dialects, though only eight 
are considered major languages. English, which became 
an official language after the advent of American rule at 
the beginning of the century, continues as the main 
medium of instruction in the schools. About one fourth 
of the population speak English. 

Three hundred years of Spanish colonization (1521- 
1898) had converted the majority of the people to the 
Roman Catholic faith which is the predominant religion. 
About a million others belong to the Independent Catholic 
Church (Aglipayan), a Filipino adaptation of the Roman 
Catholic religion. A smaller number of Protestants of 
various sects as well as Mohammedans and pagans also 
live on the islands. 

Though primarily an agricultural country, the Philip- 
pines has never been self-sufficient even in rice, the staple 
food of the people. Production is comparatively low, 
averaging in 1950 about 12 bushels an acre. In 1938 rice 
production approached adequacy but since then each year 
has brought a shortage which reached disastrous levels 
during the war. Since the war there has been some im- 
provement, but in 1950 production of the vital grain was 
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short of the national requirement by more than 4,000,000 
bushels. This year an even more serious situation 1s 
anticipated due to widespread crop failure—this in spite 
of a hoped for $1,300,000 crop increase as a result of the 
use of MSA fertilizer. 

The whole structure of the Philippine economy has 
long been geared to a few money crops which have en- 
joyed, and still enjoy, preferential tariff in the United 
States market. Sugar, abaca (hemp), copra, tobacco are 
the principal export products. 

Before the outbreak of the last war, the country had a 
favorable balance of trade, but as the result of the wide- 
spread devastation imports now exceed exports. In 1949, 
for instance, income from exports came to $255,850,352, 
while import costs reached the all time high of $586,375,- 
217. Some improvement has been made in the last two 
years, mainly as a result of the stringent import and ex- 
change controls. 

The purchasing power of the peso today is less than a 
third of its prewar value with no immediate relief from 
inflation in sight. In spite of recent wage increases, the 
per capita income is still estimated to be under one peso 
(50 cents) a day. Unemployment is heavy, affecting more 
than 1,500,000 members of the labor force; 2,000,000 if 
seasonal and part time workers are included. 

The stark realities of the Philippine socio-economic 
situation call for boldness and sweep in efforts toward 
amelioration. Fundamental reforms are required not only 
in the economic structure but also in the social and politi- 
cal organization. 

All the plans for social solutions have to reckon with 
huge backlog shortages in production in the face of a 
population increasing at the rate of 500 persons every day; 
a lag in efficiency amounting to about 50 years in tech- 
nological backwardness; a 50 percent lag in literacy; a two 
to one disparity between cost of living and income; and 
a general submarginal standard of living. It must reckon 
with the fact of 2,000,000 unemployed workers and 2,- 
000,000 landless tenant farmers. 


A Ge BLEAK PICTURE IS FURTHER DARKENED BY A SOCIAL 
upheaval that has been breaking out in violent conflict all 
over Asia. For the past five years the Philippines has 
faced an organized armed rebellion against constituted 
government, rendering peaceful construction extremely 
difficult. An ideological contest which threatens to break — 
out in atomic explosion has charged the national atmos- 
phere with fear and uncertainty. 

Yet in a sense the emergency has caused some social 
betterment by putting an irresistible pressure upon the 
established order. In fact, some of the social ameliora- 
tion undertaken in the past five years has been hastened 
by the challenge of dissident critics. On the other hand, 
the current threat to established institutions has com- 
pelled the economically weak and still unstable Republic 
to divert a major part of its resources to building up an 
army and to supplementary military programs. 

Last year, national defense accounted for one half of 
the entire national budget. This year, an even larger 
defense outlay will be made. 

The country is engaged in a fierce race between the 
forces of disruption and peaceful social construction. Suc- 
cess of the latter will require collective effort and mobiliza- 
tion of the material and social resources of the Republic. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


When the Pot Calk the Kettle Black 


| Decco WELFARE HAS, IN RECENT 
months, come in for its full share 


_ of critical comment directed at govern- 


mental activities—federal, state, and lo- 
cal. “Investigations” are the order of 
the day. Since concern for the quality 
of public administration is an obliga- 
tion upon all the people, it can be very 
healthy to have criticism and investiga- 
tion where policy, program, and costs 
are discussed and examined, toward con- 
structive ends and on a factual basis. It 
can only bring unnecessary fear and per- 
haps tragedy to human lives when in- 
quiries for political purposes are based 
on inadequate evidence. 

Unfortunately, the public can easily 
find itself lost in the confusion of 
charges and counter charges. 

Too often newspaper editorials and 
magazine articles presume to “give the 
story” with distorted facts or interpola- 
tions. For instance, an article “ “On the 
County—Then and Now” in a maga- 
zine of very large circulation in March 
1952, calling for a return to the old 
poor relief system, shows little knowl- 
edge of the facts of federal-state-local 
relationships when it implies that federal 
regulations are to blame for the county’s 
failure to elicit support from relatives 
or to take property value into account 
in determining eligibility for assistance. 
That no federal regulations impede a 
careful weighing of resources for OAA 
or other federally-aided assistance pro- 
grams is evident from the number of 
states which require recipients to give 
the state liens on their property and 
which make it mandatory for children 
to support indigent parents. While the 
author’s regret that “the old feeling 
of shame at being on the county is fad- 
ing” might not be shared by those who 
realize what that feeling might mean to 
a child in school, or a disabled person 
weighed down by his handicaps, or an 
old person whose choice is assistance or 
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hunger, the danger in such an article is 
not the expression of opinion but the 
misinterpretation or ignorance of facts. 

Even greater confusion, however, can 
cloud the public’s mind when one level 
of government administering public as- 
sistance investigates and reports on an- 
other level of government in ways that 
fail either td reflect social purpose or to 
engender public understanding of _re- 
sponsible administrative practices. 

Who, even with a sophisticated knowl- 
edge of welfare purposes and practices 
could fail to be confused by the current 
battle between the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and the New 
York City Department of Welfare? 

It all began with the state’s report on 
its regular review of the city’s assistance 
administration. When the state found 
that the city failed to document fully the 
eligibility of 824 out of 1,000 cases, the 
press reported that the New York City 
“relief regime” was “accused by the state 
of misapplying aid.” Ninety days later, 


with 280 cases still lacking complete data, 
the State Commissioner of Welfare an- 
nounced “that the city department, for 
one reason or another, has not got to the 
heart of the problem—to grant public 
funds only to those whose legal eligibility 
has documented.” The battle 
was on. 

According to newspaper accounts, the 
state “brought charges” of continuing 
inefficiency in the city’s administrative 
operations with “inadequate case han- 
dling,” “poor administrative planning,” 
“excessively high staff turnover,” “low 
morale,” and “an atmosphere of confu- 
sion and desperation” in welfare centers. 
To this the city countered that the find- 
ings were “inaccurate” and that “it is 
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significant that the report is published 
while the legislature is in session.” Its 
administration maintained that the state 
was concerned with petty technicalities 
rather than the fact of need. The city 
further charged that its difficulties 
stemmed from the state’s “interference in 
the city relief matters” and promised to 
prove this in forthcoming reports from 
the Mayor’s Management Survey Com- . 
mittee and the State Legislature’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Social Welfare. It 


-pointed to recent large reductions in the 


assistance rolls and maintained that “the 
last three years have seen the greatest 
advancement in efficiency the department 
has ever had.” 


Ee STATE COUNTERED WITH THE THREAT 
of a “relief watchdog unit” to audit local 
assistance grants “in an effort to elimi- 
nate administrative deficiencies.” The 
“watchdog supervisor,’ according to 
press reports, would “check on the de- 
cision of the city’s unit supervisors in 
approving or rejecting an application for 
assistance.” The state, which has had 
its own squabbles with federal authori- 
ties, righteously turned to Washington 
for sanction of its actions, pointing out 
that after a 1947 state investigation of 
the New York City welfare adminis- 
tration the “federal authorities requested 
the state to take ‘radical action.’ ” 

When a state official contended that 
the real issue was not whether 280 per- 
sons were actually in need, but whether 
the city department’s case records showed 
such need as required by state law, one 
thing at least became clear: perspective 
had become so lost that administrative 
machinery had assumed more impor- 
tance than what was happening to hu- 
man beings. 

In New York, the law divides the au- 
thority for social welfare administration 
between state and local administrators, 
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setting up standards for local administra- 
tion to be supervised by the state. There- 
fore both levels of government share an 
obligation to spend the tax dollar for 
services which bring a dollar's worth of 
well-being to the person in need of aid. 
But the sense of service seems lost in 
the charges and counter charges which 
state and city officials bring upon each 
other. The fact that two governmental 
administrators present themselves to the 
public as rivals for authority, airing their 
differences in the press rather than iron- 
ing them out through established ad- 
ministrative channels, inevitably raises 
doubts in the citizen’s mind as to their 
integrity as public servants and profes- 
sional social workers. 

The taxpayer really wants to know 
what his dollar purchases in public wel- 
fare and how it is being used to serve the 
needs of people at this time. He will 
never receive a clear picture as long as 
administrators wrangle over the num- 
bers of people taken from the “relief 
rolls” as though this were the only true 
-measure of efficiency. This tells him 
nothing of the actual needs of people, 
the kinds of service required to develop 
their potentials for self-maintenance, or 
the methods through which their self- 
respect can be preserved or nurtured 
when self-support is obviously an un- 
attainable goal. 

The quality of performance can be the 
only measure of good public welfare ad- 
ministration. The citizen can judge this 
best by looking for two essential fac- 
tors: first, the nature and degree of 
shared responsibility between govern- 
mental units charged under the law with 
social welfare administrations; and 
second, a statesmanlike implementation 
of the law through effective administra- 
tive policies and the positive use of staff 
members in relation to the client and 
community. 


Siam SUPERVISION OF LOCAL ADMINIS- 
tration, as under New York law, puts as 
much responsibility for policy and prac- 
tice upon the state as upon local ad- 
ministration. But in its accusations 
against the city administration, recently 
and in the past, the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare ignores 
the fact that it has approved the policies 
under which the the City Department 
of Welfare operates; that any construc- 
tive corrections and modification of them 
can only be achieved through joint ex- 
ploration of the current situation by both 
city and state. By its crack-the-whip 
methods, however, the state department 
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gives an impression of a law enforce- 
ment body whose sole function is to 
initiate inquiries at strategic times. 
When the accusations are focused on 
confusion in interpretations of regula- 
tions, they distort the picture as a whole 
and give rise to the suspicion that the 
strategy is not essentially concerned with 
social welfare purposes. Moreover, when 
the state department shows that it is 
less concerned with meeting needs than 
with defining the letter of the law re- 
garding who pays the bill, the citizen 
can hardly be expected to know how to 
come to grips with the real issues of pub- 
lic welfare. On the other hand, the city 
administration, by defending its short- 
comings as minor, misses the opportunity 
to strengthen the public’s understand- 
ing of public welfare through a presen- 
tation of facts relating to the possibili- 
ties and limitations in carrying out the 
purpose of the social welfare law. 


U NQUESTIONABLY, ACCURACY Is IMPOR- 
tant in the determination of division of 
costs among federal, state, and local 
units of government under the law. Pub- 
lic assistance is a complex and trouble- 
some matter to administer, and the sys- 
tem needs simplification. However, for 
the state to propose setting a “watch dog” 
within the local agency to catch mis- 
takes after they are made is a. travesty 
on good administration, and a costly 
road to ineffectiveness. A constructive 
working relationship among staff and 
between governmental units whether 
state-local or state-federal, is a prerequi- 
site for bolstering public support for a 
service now the focus of bitter attack 
throughout the country. 

There is unquestionably a close rela- 
tion between faulty administrative prac- 
tices and high staff turnover, low morale 
and pressures making for ineffectiveness 
in performance. Staff feelings of in- 
security resulting from lack of adminis- 
trative support or from short-sighted and, 
indeed, negative methods of exercising 
administrative controls is damaging both 
to agency operations and interagency re- 
lationships. When public welfare agen- 
cies fall into ways of “the pot calling 
the kettle black” resentment, confusion 
and deterioration in staff performance 
all down the line can be expected—re- 
sulting in real harm to the people need- 
ing aid and to the public pocketbook. 

Any state in its supervision of wel- 
fare services and in its partnership with 
the federal government for a guarantee 
of minimum security to the people must 
be accountable for its actions. Differences 


over “states rights” and “local autonomy” 
cannot be allowed to obscure the pur- 
pose of protection of individual right 
and social well-being. Concern with 
political theory and legal prerogatives 
must not hamper the leadership neces- 
sary to effect social and economic well- 


being through methods which build 


rather than destroy human values. 


[ea AS POSSIBLE, AUTHORITY FOR AD- 
ministrative policy should be vested in 
state and local rather than in the federal 
government. But concern for local and 
state autonomy cannot be allowed to 
sacrifice the social gains made in the past 
fifteen years in overcoming poor law 
philosophy and practice. Until we can 
rely on responsible action coming from 
our state and local legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies we must require it 
of them through federal legislation as a 
matter of sound public policy. The so- 
cial welfare of all the people transcends 
the “right to do nothing,” so often what 


local autonomy in relief administration - 


has meant in the past. Those who are 
genuinely concerned with preserving 
states rights should remember that 
“many of the problems of states’ rights 
are caused by states’ wrongs.” Public 
welfare should, indeed must, be jointly 
undertaken and responsibly shared by 
all units of government with a non- 
partisan focus on the problems of im- 
proving operations for achieving the 
maximum in human welfare. 


Miss Dunn 1s professor of social work 
in the fields of public welfare and ad- 
ministration at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University. 


+ + + 


Southern Hospital 


Facilities for Negroes 
Ps inequality of hospital facilities 


available to Negro patients and 
doctors as compared with white ‘is 
brought out in a recent study in eighteen 
southern and border states and the Dist- 
rict of Columbia made by the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. The Fund sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 2,414 hospital administra- 
tors, 711 of whom (nearly 30 percent) 
sent in usable replies. 

Of the hospitals replying, 82 percent 
accept Negro patients, but only 31 per- 
cent extend staff courtesies to Negro 
physicians. In these hospitals, there is a 
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total of 102,969 beds, 33,451 of which 


are available to Negroes. According to 


this study, 406 of the 711 hospitals ad- 


mit Negro patients on a rigid quota 


“basis, while 125, with 23,062 beds, do 


not admit Negroes at all. About 6 per- 


cent of the hospitals, while they prac- 


uce segregation, place no limit on the 


“number of Negro patients. In 68 hos- 
“pitals (about 10 percent) Negro pa- 


tients are admitted on an unsegregated ~ 


and unlimited basis. In several states, a 
single large hospital offers approximate- 


ly half the beds available to Negroes in 


that state, leaving those in other areas 


- 


4 


with meager hospital facilities, or none 
at all. 

Aubrey Williams, 
Fund, 


president of the 
commenting on the numerical 


_ showing, said, “While the number of 


_ beds allotted to Negroes may seem to 
be in proportion to census figures, it 
should be remembered that prejudice, 


not actual need, often determines this 
number. Too many times a deserving 
patient is turned away because the bed 
space available is not in the ward desig- 
nated for his color.” 

The hospital administrators also were 
asked what racial policy they considered 
best suited to the health needs of their 
communities. Of the 641 who answered 
this question, 439 were in favor of the 
admission of Negroes with segregation; 
125 advocated admission without segre- 
gation; 76 suggested separate hospitals 
for Negroes. 

In its report on the survey, the Fund 
observes, “Hospital space and medical 
care is one of the major issues facing the 
country today. There is a shortage in the 
South, and in the nation as a whole. 
But surely the democratic way to meet 
this situation is to share the existing 
facilities according to need and not 
fence them off by racial fiat.” 


The High Costs of Social Work Training 


I THE WAKE OF THE RECENT REPORT FOR 
the National Council on Social Work 
Education, emphasizing the need for 
more widespread opportunities for train- 
ing in social work, comes an announce- 
ment of the pending closing of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology’s thirty- 
eight-year-old Department of Social 
Work, “due to increased costs.” Since 
1937 the department has offered a two 


_ year graduate program, on an accredited 


basis, ending in a master’s degree. With 
a small capacity of twenty-five students, 
and the high expense involved in the 
correlation of field instruction and class 
work for the individual student, the cost 
per student enrolled in the graduate so- 
cial work program is much higher than 
that in any of the undergraduate courses 
offered by the college, according to Pres- 
ident J. C. Warner. The department will 
remain in operation until June 1953, 
when the contracts of faculty members 
with limited tenure will expire and the 
present first-year students will haye com- 
pleted their program. 

In concurring with the administra- 
tion’s decision to terminate a depart- 
ment she has headed for the past thirty 
years, Mary Clarke Burnett has ex- 
pressed the opinion that in order to con- 
tinue on a sound basis the department 
would have to be converted to a separate 
and larger school costing more than it 
does at present. Student fees do not 
cover more than 29 percent of costs, she 
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points out, and in recent years have 
come largely from subsidies to indi- 
viduals, many of them from the expir- 
ing GI bill. Expansion would neces- 
sitate raising a separate endowment fund 
for the school, as the administration, 
harassed by difficulties in raising its over- 
all budget, could hardly be expected to 
divert any of its already inadequate gen- 
eral resources to building up a propor- 
tionately costly segment of its institu- 
tion. 

“And where,” asks Mrs. Burnett, 
“would the money come from?” 

The question is pertinent not only to 
the fate of the doomed Carnegie Tech 
department, but to the whole problem of 
increasing the quantity and quality of 
social work education. It leads to others: 
What proportion of the cost of social 


work training must be assumed by pub- 
lic funds? Will the profession have to 
choose between producing a few expen- 
sively trained social workers or a large 
number of social workers with some less 
costly training? Where, if anywhere, can 
a compromise between the needs for 
quantity and quality be drawn? 


These questions have been discussed 
with vivacity by members of the social 
work profession ever since the National 
Council’s formation and_ particularly 
since the appearance of the Hollis-Taylor 
report. The decision at Carnegie Tech 
underscores their importance. 


Supreme Court and 
Academic Freedom 


N UPHOLDING New York’s FEINBERG 

Law, on March 3, the Supreme Court 
of the United States showed that it would 
not interfere with any procedures for 
inquiring into the loyalty of public em-— 
ployes on the ground that the very exist- 
ence of the procedures operated as a 
check on freedom. Only Justices Black 
and Douglas dissented on the merits, 
for the dissent of Justice Frankfurter was 
limited to an unwillingness to consider 
any of the issues in the case until he 
could see how the law actually worked. 

The majority of the Court treated the 
case as if it involved only the old Devany 
Law which disqualifies members of or- 
ganizations advocating the overthrow of 
the government by force. The justices 
ienored the basic argument advanced 
against the Feinberg Law that its re- 
quirement of periodic surveys of all 
teachers itself constituted a threat against 
freedom of expression and association. 
Justice Minton held that a state had the 
right to require persons to choose 
whether they wanted to continue as 
teachers or be free to express all points 
of view. Said he: “One’s associates, 
past and present, as well as one’s con- 
duct may be considered in determining 
fitness and loyalty.” 

Justice Douglas criticized this as pro- 
moting guilt by association. He noted 
that the only escape for a teacher who 
might in the past have joined a pro- 
scribed organization was to show ignor- 
ance of its illegal objectives, “and when 
the witch hunt is on, one who must rely 
on ignorance leans on a feeble reed.” But 
his basic objection to the law rested on 
his recognition of its effect on the com- 
munity, its trend to orthodoxy, its en- 
couragement of snooping. 

Perhaps the day may yet come when 
a majority of the Court will recognize 
that in consequence of such laws, as 
Justice Douglas put it: 

“Fear stalks the classroom. The 
teacher is no longer a stimulant to ad- 
venturous living; she becomes instead a 
pipe line for safe and sound information. 
A deadening dogma takes the place of 
free inquiry.” 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people | 


She “Retired” 
To a Dozen Jobs 


Mrs. DOUGLAS HORTON, the 
former Mildred H. McAfee, who re- 
signed the presidency of Wellesley to 
retire to private life, finds herself busier 
these days than she was as a college 
administrator or even in her wartime 
post as director of the WAVES—the 
86,000 members of the Women’s Reserve 
of the U. S. Navy. This, incidentally, 
is the snare into which so many “re- 
tired” people find they have fallen. 

The most recent responsibility Mrs. 
Horton has undertaken 
is the presidency of the 
National Social Welfare 
Assembly, a post to 
which she was elected 
at the annual meeting 
held in New York City 
in December. But she 
is also a member of 
the board of directors of 
the New York Life In- 
surance Company and 
of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America — the 
first woman elected to 
each — one of the first 
two women trustees of 
the New York Public 
Library, a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, a director 
of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, a member 
of the board of the Northfield Schools 
in Massachusetts, and of Packard Junior 
College, New York City. 

In addition to all this, she has been 
since their marriage in 1945 the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Douglas Horton, who is 
the minister of the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and moderator of the International Con- 
gregational Council. Intensely feminine 
in appearance and manner, Mrs. Horton 
at the same time conyeys the impression 
of unusual energy and unusual compe- 
tence which explain her ability to juggle 
a half dozen jobs simultaneously. As one 
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Blackstone Studios 


Mrs. Douglas Horton 


of her Wellesley associates said of her, 
“She gets less done wrong than anyone 
I ever ran into.” 

Before she became a college adminis- 
trator, Mrs. Horton taught sociology, the 
field of her postgraduate study. 

“T have had absolutely no social work 
experience,” she said, as she chatted with 
a Survey editor in her sunny apartment 
on Gramercy Park. “As a member of 
the Committee on National Emergency 
Service, I worked with members of the 
Assembly when it became time to re- 
activate USO, but I can’t imagine why 
they asked me to be president.” How- 
ever, as she talked about the Assembly, 
some of the reasons emerged. 

“T am much interested-in the need for 
closer connection among 
all welfare organiza- 
tions,’ Mrs. Horton 
said. “And as president 
of the Assembly, I hope 
I may be able to help 
tie the work of the wel- 
fare organizations closer 
to one another and to 
the work of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Churches. Since leay- 
ing my full time ad- 
ministrative job at the 
college, I have had the 
experience of touching 
business, | government, 
the churches, and now 
welfare. There is some virtue, I think, 
in having a president of the Assembly 
who has practical knowledge of other 
major community agencies.” She added, 
“My chief interest is in helping keep 
community institutions and agencies 
aware of one another. Each seems to 
tend more and more to function in its 
own tightly defined ‘area.’ ” 


Be wn ie 


A FTER A DISTINGUISHED CAREER IN 
American social work spanning two dec- 
ades)s CHARLES E. HENDRY went 
“home” to Canada in 1946, to setve 
as professor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In December 1951, 
he was named director of that institu- 
tion’s School of Social Work, to fill the 


place left vacant’ by the death of his 
friend and associate, Harry M. Cassidy, 
a few weeks earlier. 

Just before his return to his native 
land, Mr. Hendry was busy with three 
major tasks in this country. He was 
director and coordinator of research for 
the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Con- 
gress; he was on the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia’ University; and he 
was serving as research associate of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan. 


At the University of Toronto, Mr. 
Hendry was soon caught up in a num- 
ber of Canadian organizations and move- 
ments. He was elected to the board 
of governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, and named chairman of its 
recreation division. He became chair- 
man of the Canadian Committee on 
Group Relations, jointly sponsored by 
the French and English speaking Adult 
Education Associations of Canada, and 
joined in the program of the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews. In 1948, 
and again in 1949 he acted as commen- 
tator on CBC’s award-winning network 
program, “In Search of Citizens.” 


Mr. Hendry, who was born and reared 
in Ottawa, was for some years asso- 
ciated with Taylor Statten in boys’ work 
in Alberta, and in his camps in Algon- 
quin Park. Postgraduate study at Co- 
lumbia University and the University of 
Chicago was the springboard for his 
American career, which began with eight 
years on the faculty of George Williams 
College, and included service as director 
of research for the national council of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and director 
of program and personnel for the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. 

Perhaps the best known of Mr. Hen- 
dry’s publications is “Between Spires 
and Stacks,” the report of his com- 
munity survey of the Tremont Area in 
Cleveland. But he has written widely 
on camping, group work, and com- 
munity organization, and his friends 
of The Survey hope that his new respon- 
sibilities will allow him to continue to 
contribute occasional reviews to our 
book pages. 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


How Children Grow or Don’t Grow 


NE OF THE FIRMEST BASES FOR HOPE- 
fulness regarding our American cul- 
ture is its increasingly broad and deep 
concern for children and their growth. 
Almost every magazine, almost every 
newspaper carries articles about children, 
and here are four current books, devoted 
to a discussion of our growing body of 
knowledge about children, and the 
changing concepts of their education. 
They havea special focus on the feel- 
ings and strivings of children and on the 
kind of family and other relationships 
that make for healthy growth. 
Each of these books is distinctive, and 


‘yet there is a common core of awareness 


of children’s sensitivities to the world 
of things and people about them and 
especially to the emotional tones of those 
with whom they live. In all, there is 
faith in the potentialities of children to 
grow to full emotional and social stature 
if only the conditions for growth can be 
established and maintained. There is a 
recognition, too, that the greatest bar- 
riers to growth are the blind spots, the 
immaturities, the compensatory strivings, 
and the thwarting fears of parents, 
brought about by unfavorable circum- 
stances in their own earlier lives. 


“Our CHILDREN Topay” Is A COMPEN- 
dium of twenty-eight chapters by as 
many different authors, organized un- 
der six main headings: Our Children 
Today, The Early Years, The Meaning 
of Discipline, Growing up, Changing 
Roles of Education, The Impact of Our 
World. Each chapter gives a descrip- 
tion of today’s situation and 
a summary of scientific find- 
ings, and the current view- 
points of authors well versed 
in each particular phase of 
the subject. It gathers up 
the best we know about 
children and the ways of 
promoting their growth in 


$3.95 
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LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


our present world with all its personal 
and social problems. Hardly a book for 
the beginning reader on the subject, it 
will serve as an excellent “refresher” for 
those working professionally with chil- 
dren and for parents who already have 
read widely in the field. 

This book is an appropriate sequel to 
a similar volume, “Our Children,” pub- 
lished twenty years ago. Comparison of 
the two reveals strikingly how much our 
knowledge has increased, and how much 
our interest has shifted from intellec- 
tualized facts and feelingless regulations 
to home atmosphere of warmth and 
trust, to awareness of the child’s chang- 
ing needs, and to opportunities for ex- 
pression of fear and hate as well as 
the more positive emotions. 


’ “ALL IN THE FAMILY” Is A FRIENDLY, 
chatty book packed with insight and 
wisdom resulting from years of living 
with children. It discusses everyday 
problems that arise in all families and 
brings to them a profound understand- 
ing of the needs of children and parents, 
including the mistakes, the unintended 
hurts, and the hostile, guilty feelings 
which children and parents alike experi- 
ence from time to time. Undergirding 
these negative facts and forces and rising 
above them is the strong power of love 
and trust, and the feeling of “belonging- 
ness,” which a majority of families are 
able to build into their relationships. 
There is no evading of unlovely nega- 
tives, but these are seen in proper per- 
spective and as inevitable concomitants to 


OUR CHILDREN TODAY, edited by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
and the Staff of the Child Study Association of America. Viking. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY, by Rhoda W. Bacmeister. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3 

ONE LITTLE BOY, by Dorothy W. Baruch. Julian Press. $3.50 

TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YESTERDAY’S HERITAGE, by 
Sophia Lyon Fahs. Beacon Press. $3 


growth. To this reviewer, it seems likely 
that the average reader would find re- 
inforcement and discover in himself new 
strength in reading this book. The book 
should help parents guide children with 
kindness and understanding and help 
them to think and feel honestly, and to 
keep alive their blessed gifts of wonder 
and of zest for living. 

“One Lirrte Boy” ts A BEAUTIFULLY 
told story of Ken who was in great 
trouble, and of the author’s treatment of 
him whereby he was helped to achieve 
an amazing degree of insight and under- 
standing. As his treatment went on, the 
whole story of his own striving, hopes, 
fears, guilt, and hostility unfolded, with 
a clarity rarely revealed in psychiatric 
literature. With Ken’s story unfolds also 
the story of his father and his mother, 
who had done their best for him, but 
whose own problems had ‘deprived him 
of love and understanding. Throughout 
the book there is revealed an unusual 
sensitiveness to the problems and feel- 
ings of each member of the family, and 
such a realistic coming to grips with 
them that when Ken’s treatment and his 
parents’ re-education were finished each 
was able to read the manuscript in full 
and approve its publication just as we 
find it. This is proof positive of an un- 
usual degree and quality of understand- 
ing. 

“One Little Boy” is without doubt the 
most interesting case story which has 
to the attention of this re- 
will have more interest for 
many readers than do most 
novels. More truth is re- 
vealed and one learns more 
and feels more deeply than 
when reading the average 
novel. There is a real unity 
in the book, underlying the 
life stories of Ken and of his 
father and mother. One 


ever come 
viewer. It 
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NORTON BOOKS 


on Psychiatry 


TRAUMA, GROWTH 
AND PERSONALITY 


By PHYLLIS GREENACRE, M.D. IJntroduc- 
tion by Ernst Kris, Ph.D. Psychoanaly- 
tic studies concerning the influence of 
early patterns on the structure of the 
later personality. The studies have an 
organic connection, starting with birth 
and peanuts influences and continuing 
through the first five years of life to 
the oedipal period. They are an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of 
the child’s personality structure and 
its effect on the mature personality. 

$4.50 


CASE HISTORIES 
IN PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE 


By the staff of the Psychiatrie Service, 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Edited 
by HENRY H. W. MILES, M.D., 
STANLEY COBB, M.D. and HARLEY 
C. SHANDS, M.D. Case histories which 
reveal the various relationships be- 
tween physiological and emotional fac- 
tors in disease. They illustrate many 
problems in which the psychiatrist’s 
participation is essential, and provide 
a guide for coordinating all workers 
in the medical field. $4.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND GROUP 
BEHAVIOR 


A STUDY OF 
FREUDIAN GROUP PSYCHOLOGY 


By SAUL SCHEIDLINGER. This book is a 
study of what Freud and his followers 
have contributed to our knowledge of 
group psychology and group behavior. 
It places particular emphasis on the 
emotional factors in group interaction, 
since these often unrecognized factors 
play so large a part in group life. The 
major psychoanalytic concepts of group 


behavior are brought together and 
related | to Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory in general. $3.75 


At all bookstores 


Write for free descriptive catalogue 
or Norton Books on Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
"Books that Live" 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York od NIG NS 
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literally sees three lives unfold, and gets 
some open-window glimpses into the 
lives of the previous generation of two 
families. 

Ken’s story basically supports the 
Freudian view of psychodynamics, but it 
is very clear that the long succession of 
psychological conflicts which Ken ex- 
perienced are not inherent in human na- 
ture and experience but resulted from 
particular circumstances and the spe- 
cific meanings which his life came to 
have for him. Ken’s feelings and his 
parents’ feelings, however troublesome 
they were, nonetheless were efforts at 
adjustment. The book is convincing evi- 
dence that human nature and strivings 
can be trusted if only the stage can be 
rightly set. 


THIs SAME CONVICTION Is AT THE HEART 
of “Today’s Children and Yesterday’s 
Heritage.” This is a searching book on 
the religious education of children, born 
of more than thirty years’ experience in 
the field. The author sets forth very 
clearly the differences between the natu- 
ral approach to religious development 
and the traditional approach of authority 
and indoctrination. From the author’s 
viewpoint, “one’s religious belief, or one’s 
religion is the gestalt of all his smaller 
specific beliefs; one’s faith is a philosophy 
of life that gathers up into one emotional 
whole—and sometimes, although rarely, 
into a reasonable whole—all the specific 
beliefs one holds about many kinds of 
things in the many areas of life.” 

The inherent conflicts between the au- 
thoritarian-indoctrination method of re- 
ligious education and_ the scientific-ex- 
perimental approach to the world we live 
in are enlarged with unusual frankness. 
How different is the story of religion 
when seen in the light of biblical criti- 
cism is forcibly brought out. The Jewish 
and Christian Bibles then become records 
of human experience, the strivings and 
hopes and failures and successes of flesh 
and blood people. Religious heritage so 
conceived and the fresh new experiences 
of children growing acquainted with the 
world about them together become a 
content of study and the basis for re- 
ligious experience. Religion then be- 
comes a way of life, and religious educa- 
tion a way of study, 

The philosophy set forth is well docu- 
mented by conclusions from the physical, 
biological, social, and psychological sci- 
ences. There is a convincing quality 
about it. The reader shares the author’s 
challenge of a theology that sets dualism 
and conflict at the heart of things. And 
the fitness of the new view in a world 


which is striving to be democratic and 
to create a society of brotherhood can- 
not be disputed. Many readers will 
doubtless turn away from its truth be- 
cause it is much easier to follow the old 
ways. Unfortunately, the old ways cease 
to be inspiring for increasing numbers 
of people who accordingly are left with- 
out the entlightenment and pull of a 
vital faith. The reviewer shares the con- 
viction of Dean MacLean, who writes . 
in the introduction: 

“I do not see how any moderately 1n- 
telligent teacher can read this book with- 
out feeling the necessity of making radi- 
cal changes in curriculum and method 
and in his or her own ideas of what 1s 
good for—and in—children.” 

Dr. Woodward is coordinator of com- 
munity mental health services of the 
New York State Mental Health Com- 
mission. 


Current Reading 


CHILDREN WHO HATE, by Fritz Redl 
and David Wineman. Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill, $3.50 

HIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO VOLUMES 

A Bas the hyperaggressive, impul- 
sive, emotionally disturbed children who 
are the despair of teachers, social workers, 
law-enforcement agencies, and psycho- 
therapists, not to mention parents. The 
present book deals with an important 
and neglected aspect of these children’s 
disorders. The second book, not yet pub- 
lished, is to suggest how these children 
might be helped. 

The thesis of the present volume is 
that the reason why nobody has been 
able to get very far with these children 
is not that the children hate so exces- 
sively but that they do not have the 
same sort of control over their behavior 
that is available to other children. Both 
educational methods and_ psychothera- 
peutic methods of working with emo- 
tionally disturbed children presuppose a 
certain minimum of “ego functioning” 
in socially constructive ways. The kind 
of children here described either never 
had or have lost that ability; what sense 
of reality they do possess they use to 
manipulate other people, not to control 
themselves. 

The authors describe in fascinating 
detail the nature ofthe ego disorders 
from which these children suffer. The 
disorders are of two main kinds. In 
some spheres the children are grossly 
unable to handle their impulses and emo- 
tions. In others, far from. being help- 
less, they are unusually adept at apprais- 
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Ing situations and manipulating people 
SO as to make the gratification of their 
desires possible. Both kinds of dis- 
orders, the authors say, must be recog- 
nized and understood in all their par- 
ticularity before a Strategy can be de- 
vised for aiding the children. 

A major section of the book is given 
Over to analyzing and classifying the 
tasks of the normally functioning ego, to 
showing what complicated abilities are 
involved in actions we take for granted, 
and to indicating very specifically the 
failures in these respects of the children 
who hate. 

Some readers may object to so much 
classification and so much use of termi- 
nology. It seems indisputable, however, 
that the writers have made clearer than 
ever before the specific characteristics of 
the situations that provide these children 
with frustrations or enticements too 
strong to be coped with. And they have 
described with a vividness seldom 
equaled the techniques such children use 
to influence people and to excuse them. 
selves from blame. As the authors in- 
sist, these situations can entice and frus- 
trate more stable children, and such 
children on occasion also will use the 
protective devices here described. Hence 
this book is not only about children 
who hate; it is about all children, in 
their hateful moments. 

Heren L. WitMer 
Consultant in Research 
U. S. Children Bureau 


THE ADOPTED FAMILY: Bk. I, You 
and Your Child; Bk. II, The Family 
That Grew; by Florence Rondell and 
Ruth Michaels. Crown. Set $2.50 

OR A LONG TIME THERE HAS BEEN A 
distinct need for a book which would 
give the parents of adopted children 
understanding advice on how to explain 
the facts of their adoption to children 
at various age levels. “You and Your 
Child” and “The Family That Grew,” 
attractive twin books by Florence Ron- 
dell and Ruth Michaels, answer this 
need adequately and sympathetically. 
The first volume of the pair, “You 
and Your Child,” is designed for the 
adopting parents themselves. As Dr. 

Viola Bernard says in her introduction, 

it is “written with warmth and wisdom, 

without recourse to professional jargon.” 

The authors discuss preparation for 

adoptive parenthood. They explain why 

it is kindest for the parents to tell a 

child he is adopted rather than let him 

learn about it from outsiders in a casual, 
sometimes cruel, fashion. Other chap- 
ters tell how the situation can be ex- 
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What makes a 
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Aste kills a baby for no apparent reason... 
two boys hold up a store “for thrills”. . . a teen 
ager of good family starts taking dope. The names 
change, but the faces are the same, defiant, cocksure 
and chilling. Even the expert puts down his newspaper 


and asks himself— Why? 


Why does one boy go astray—and another 


stay within the law? 


To answer this question, the authors matched 500 per- 
sistently delinquent boys with 500 truly non-delinquent 
boys—all from the same financial, religious, and ethnic 
groups. Hundreds of factors were assembled and 
analyzed—physical, intellectual, emotional, and social. 
From the factors which most markedly differentiate de- 
linguent from non-delinquent, the authors set up pre- 
diction tables, making it possible to spot the future 
“bad boy”—in many cases when he enters the first 
grade of school. 


A revolutionary discovery 


His book makes startling revelations about some of 

the sociologist’s favorite scapegoats—erratic dis- 
cipline, parental rejection, the clash of cultures, the 
alcoholic parent, the slum area. It shows where the roots 
of juvenile delinquency begin, what can be done to 
prevent it, where the delinquent excels—and where he 
fails. Here is a report card for every parent, teacher, 
and social worker—for everyone interested in reaching 
the delinquent before he hits the headlines. The authors 
are pioneer researchers in the field of crime causation. 
UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, the re- 
sult of 10 year’s research, is the fruit of a long series 
of investigations of criminal careers which they have 
undertaken. 


UNRAVELING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 


A COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOK 
Second Printing, $5.00 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Directory of Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lie and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
chartered divisions under which local units 
operate. Raises funds annually to support 
cancer research, education of the public and 
physicians, improvement of standards of 
cancer diagnosis and treatment. New edu- 
cational materials include: films, “Breast 
Self-Examination” and ‘Man Alive,’ publi- 
cations, “CA” (medical journal) and “CAN- 
CER NEWS” (for volunteers, general pub- 
lic, etc.), TV shorts, radio transcriptions, 
and displays, pamphlets; such material ob- 
tainable from the Society’s divisions and 
local units. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refugee aid 
in the United States and abroad; race 
relations, including a job opportunities pro- 
gram and a visiting lectureship; economic 
relations, including an industrial relations 
seminar and youth projects of interneships 
in industry and cooperatives; international 
relations, including institutes of interna- 
tional relations for high school age and 
adults in communities on the United States 
and seminars for foreign and American 
students in the United States, Europe and 
Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Tustitutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions, 
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AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—3817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Service, Thomas L. 
Tolan, M.D., President; W. Earl Prosser, 
Executive Vice President; Claude W. 
Kniseley, Treasurer. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


LS 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,727 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; Safety Services; Service 
Groups; Junior Red Cross; and College 
Activities. 
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plained to a very small child within the 
limits of his understanding, then how 
the subject can be more fully discussed 
as the child grows in age and compre- 
hension. There is an excellent chapter 
on adolescence, its general needs and 
problems, as well as the special emo- 
tional difficulties of adopted children. 


The other volume, “The Family That 
Grew,” is designed by the authors to 
be read aloud to young children. It tells 
simply and charmingly the story of a 
childless couple and their union with 
their adopted child, starting with the 
idea of how all children are born and 
telling how one child and his adoptive 
parents came together. While many 
parents will read the story aloud, others 
will use it primarily as an inspiration, 
telling their own child a similar story 
with modifications to fit his or her par- 
ticular adoption. 

Of course, no book can anticipate 
every question that may arise in the 
mind of every reader, since situations 
differ so widely, but “The Adopted 
Family” does answer wisely most of the 
questions I have heard literally hundreds 
of times during my own years of adop- 
tion work. Today the idea of adoption 
is so widely accepted, and touches the 
lives of so many people in different 
ways, that this book will find a large 
and deserved public. 

Sopute Van S. THEIs 
Executive Secretary, Child Placing 
and Adoption Committee, N. Y. State 
Charities Aid Association 


ROADS TO AGREEMENT, by Stuart 
Chase. Harper. $3.50 
I’ these days when so many people 
are consigning the world to perdition 
in a handbasket, it is encouraging to 
read a book which hopefully outlines 
areas where agreement can be reached 
on fundamental issues. The author is 
that master of the handy metaphor, 
Stuart Chase. -Does any other contem- 
porary author share his matchless talent 
for reducing complex problems to simple 
and lively terms that the most dense 
among us can readily understand? 


Unlike many writers in the realm of 
important issues, Stuart Chase is inter- 
ested in human beings as well as in the 
abstract complexities which seem to over- 
whelm them. He looks at things in hu- 
man terms. 


Mr. Chase describes an angry civic 
meeting in which people shout and curse 
at one another. “Enough energy has 
been generated to run all the washing 
machines in the country,” and yet the 
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ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING. 
Professional leadership for discussion groups 
in family life education. Counseling by psy- 
chiatric social workers. Pamphlet list free. 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Se 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. John M. 
Schiff, Pres., Dr. Arthur A.-Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. G. Avis, Y.. M. Hi. AJ's, etes 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Lincoln Recreation Center, 2025 
Seventh Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Rec- 
reation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open 
House Recreation Center, 1766 Lexington 
Avenue; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 
Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp 
Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda 
in the Palisade-Interstate Park, Visiting 
Film Service, 55 West 42nd Street. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 E. 48 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Founded 1910 by progres- 
sive educators, ‘‘to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home and to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for 
health and character.’”’ Girls, 7 to 18, of 
all races and religions, participate in ac- 
tivities related to the Seven Crafts: Home, 
Outdoors, Creative Arts, Frontiers, Busi- 
ness, Sports and Games, and Citizenship. 
President, Mrs. Richard W. Blalock; Na- 
tional Director, Miss Martha F. Allen. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace. 


GIRL. SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Murray 
Hill 2-2505, ext. 35. President: Mrs. Roy F. 
Layton. Founded in 1912 to help girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 prepare, with 
volunteer adult leadership, for their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the world. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer activities in 
eleven program fields covering international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the 
arts, and future vocations. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. Wa 9-6200. 
Abraham Stone, M.D., Director. 
Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to Noon. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve., 5 to 8 P.M. 
Services—Contraception, Infertility, Pre- 
marital and Marital Consultation. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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. WORKERS WANTED 


monthly clinics for traveling psychiatrist, 
under Health Dept. 


Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 4 years professional experience 
2 years in child guidance, 1 in supervision, or combination 
c/o University of Hawaii 
vnolulu, Hawaii 
Gammuulty menter H BAe Yao Fa wena, chet : 
uni ental Hygiene program, including gui i 
adults end children under territorial she satan 


Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
, Department of Health 


*ANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
scountries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
WBurneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
IBuilding, Chicago. 


ATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
“TION is recruiting, on behalf of member 
‘Travelers Aid Societies where there are ex- 
seceutive and supervisory vacancies, candidates 
wwho ere qualified by graduation from an ac- 
seredited school of social work and experience 
+ casework agency. Experience should in- 
sclude supervision and some degree of admin- 
“istrative responsibility. Apply to: National 
‘Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Ave- 
mue, New York 16, New York. 


ASEWORKER—in progressive, multiple serv- 
ice agency—for supervision of children in 
boarding homes. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savings & Loan Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


AMP FIRE GIRLS, INC. is recruiting pro- 
fessional workers. Provides opportunity for 
working in an agency serving girls 7 to 18. 
College degree required. Group or camp lead- 
ership experience desirable. Ability to think 
Creatively and work with adult volunteers 
important. Openings various sections U. S. A. 
m-service training. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Write Personnel and Training Depart- 
ment, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


‘PENING IMMEDIATELY in multiple func- 
tion agency for caseworker with M.A. Good 
supervision. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450 
according experience. Write Family and 
Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


ASEWORKERS, particularly those interested 
in child placement and family casework will 
find real opportunity in recently reorganized 
multiple service program; good supervision, 
student training program, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Reasonable case loads and g per- 
‘sonnel practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
‘with experience. Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


DMINISTRATIVE POSITION available to 
head combined research and accounting, state 
office, Reno. Salary $4800-$5520. Write im- 
mediately for further information to Nevada 
State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nevada. 


ENIOR CASE WORKER for private multi- 
ple function children’s agency. Graduate train- 
ing and foster home placement experience pre- 
ferred. Salary up to $3600 dependent upon 
qualifications. Social Security. Challenging op- 
portunity for person with initiative. Some in- 
take ond supervisory responsibilities. Children’s 
Center, 110 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 


». 
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ASEWORKER. Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally trained person with or without ex- 
perience to carry general family caseload in 
agency that has child placing license and 
homemaker service to implement casework 
treatment. Position can be, developed around 
special interests. and ability. Member of 
F.S.A.A.; good written personnel practices; 
supervision; attendance at conferences an 
institutes. Salaries and working conditions 
compare favorably with_best national stand- 
ards. Write Roanoke Family Service Asso- 
ciation, 1216-A South Jefferson Street, Ro- 
anoke, Virginia. 

ne 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 


Salary range $334.58 to $398.75. Administration mental health 

4. 15. program on Island of Kauai, a rural count 
of 30,000 population (45 min. flying time from Honolulu) under Territorial PSW Administrator. Priparias 
Reoritois y community m.h. education, 
PDO: y to teach m.h. university extension course. Work integrated with active public health program 


WORKERS WANTED 


consultation to social agencies, 


——— 
CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno 


district office, salary $3720-$4440. Entrance 
at above minimum for additional qualifica- 
tions, Write immediately for further informa- 
tion, Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 
1331, Reno, Nevada. 


DIRECTOR for Medical Social Service Depart- 
ment. Qualified by medical social work de- 
gree, supervisory experience, and administra- 
tive ability. Good personnel practices. . Write 
the Administrator, Charlotte Memorial Hos- 
pital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 


ALASKA 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Positions now available for professionally 
qualified social workers: 


Foster Care Consultant 


Consultation and supervisory responsibilities in 
development of foster care program. Especially 
interesting to experienced worker as licensing 
law enacted by Territorial Legislature; also 
special appropriation for subsidized receiving 


homes. Opportunity to test your foster care 
skills, and your organizational and leadership 
abilities. 


District Representative, Nome 


Administration and supervision of public welfare 
Programs in the Second Judicial Division, Arc- 
tic Circle, Lower Yukon, and Seward Penin- 
sula,_ primarily Eskimo Country. Interesting, 
friendly people, travel, adventure, winters simi- 
lar to Minnesota, comfortable living quarters in 
Nome, facilities of Stateside towns, daily plane 
connections with States. 


Child Welfare Workers 


Headquarters in District Offices; Direct serv- 
ices to families and children. 

Some of these positions should appeal especially 
to men. Wives of men who are employed will 
find many interesting work opportunities in 
other professions and in secretarial positions. 
Openings available all classifications from time 
to time. 

Beginning salaries 
with annual increases. 
Progressive personnel policies, including staff 
conferences, educational leave, and 30 work days 
annual vacation. 


Alaska Merit System provides for transfer of 
comparable Civil Service status. 

For application blanks and information write, via 
airmail, stating qualifications, to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


start from $5,382-$5,934 


GROUP WORKER (male) with M.A. for small 
settlement. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450, 
depending experience. Write to Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 S, E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS — WYOMING. 
Field Supervisors in Public Assistance and 
in Children’s Services—$4200 to $4740. Child 
Welfare Workers—$3100 to $3840. One year 


graduate training required. For information 
write Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, State Office Building, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


WORKERS WANTED 


NEW MEXICO Merit System seeks applica- 
tions for the following: Field Representative 
($360-$450) ; County Director I ($330-$410) ; 
Case Supervisor I ($300-$375) ; County Di- 
rector II ($300-$375); Case Supervisor ITI 
($280-$350); County Director III ($280- 
$350) ; County Director TV ($260-$325) ; Senior 
Child Welfare Worker ($280-$350); and 
Junior. Child Welfare Worker ($260-$325). 
Periodic examinations at convenient nation- 
wide centers as needed to fill vacancies. Write 
for application blank to Merit System Su- 
pervisor, Box 939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE HAS TWO 
POSITIONS available (Single Women) in 
the Kentucky Mountains: (1) Head of Rec- 
ord Department; (2) Social 'Worker. College 
Graduate. Six weeks’ vacation a year with 
pay. Send qualifications to Agnes Lewis, 
Wendover, Kentucky. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: 
giving institution and foster home care for 
sixty to seventy children a month. Comple- 
tion of one year graduate work in recognized 
school desired. Prefer person experienced with 
institution and foster home placement. Write 
giving age, experience, education, references, 
salary expected. Bethany Home, 220-11th 
Ave., Moline, Ill. 


Private agency 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate 
of accredited school and supervisory experi- 
ence. Multiple service agency. Opportunity for 
community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social 
Service, 701 East Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER. Graduate—at least three 
years of supervised practice, for immediate 
employment on staff of family and children’s 
unit of multiple service agency. High stand- 
ards of personnel and case work practice. Ex- 
cellent supervision, in-service training. Psy- 
choanalytic consultation geared to sound case 
work diagnosis and treatment. Opportunity 
for student supervision, Salary, on schedule 
beginning at $3,000, depending upon experi- 

Child Service of 


ence. Write Family and 
Omaha, 1504 Dodge Street, Omaha 2, Ne- 
braska. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILD WELFARE 
WORKERS. Salary $3480-$4200. One. year 
graduate training and two years experience, 
one of which is in child welfare, Entrance at 
above minimum for additional qualifications. 
Write immediately for further information, 
Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 1331, 
Reno, Nevada. 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally qualified person in small private 
agency offering both group and foster home 
services to children, Good personnel prac- 
tices and opportunity for growth with job. 
Member W. L. A. New England com- 
munity, 60 miles from New York City. Write 
Executive Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Road, Bridgeport 29, 


Conn. 
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FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASE- 
WORKERS-—salary per annum $2904-$4632, 
set according to training and experience; 
qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation, 
Apply General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 1825 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. 


_————— 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER (or clinic 
team, Accredited graduate training required, 
AAPSW preferred. Intake, diagnosis, treat- 
ment duties, also community education, Sal- 
ary $4,000 to $5,000 based on ability and ex- 
perience. Desirable, progressive community 2 
hours from Chicago. New Agency. Write Di- 
rector, St. Joseph County Mental Health As- 
sociation and Clinic, 212 Lafayette Bldg., 
South Bend, Ind. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: Minimum requirement of 3 years’ experience. Master’s degree from an 
accredited school of gocial work with specialization in psychigtric social work in an out-patient clinic. 
Responsibilities include psychotherapy and supervision of second-year field work students from the University 


of Hawaii. Under City and County of Honolulu Psychiatric Social Work Administrator. 
Salary range from $307.50 to $365.42 dependent on experience, 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Byron B, Burnes, President; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer. | Organized 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, ‘The Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deaf in Indus 
try, Education, Sports, aud Religion. Sec 

tion for Parents of Deaf Children. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCO- 
HOLISM, INC., 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, New York. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion serving as the national voluntary health 
agency in the field of alcoholism. Its pro- 
gram is aimed at prevention of this great 
medical and social problem through educa- 
tion, rehabilitation and community services. 
On a nationwide basis it serves as a center 
of information and material on the subject 
of alcoholism. It organizes citizens’ com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try and guides these local affiliates in pro- 
grams of education and action. Speakers 
and lecturers are provided to interested 
groups. Provides community service for the 
treatment of alcoholics, and establishes In- 
formation Centers for guidance to alcoholics 
and their families. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. ‘The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote and 
share in «discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related fields. 
It holds annual meetings and publishes Pro- 
ceedings and selected papers. Any _ inter- 
ested person or organization may join. Dues 
for individuals start at $4.00, for organiza- 
tions at $15.00. Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed- 
ange 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, 


—_————— 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, One West 47th Street, New 
York 19, N, Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, 
president. Mrs Elsie Elfenbein, Executive 
Director. Oldest organization of its type, 
founded 1893; membership 94,000 in 240 
Sections, including Councilettes (teen-agers) 
and Juniors (young career women). Pro- 
gram includes EDUCATION for social re- 
form and _ international understanding for 
peace; COMMUNITY SERVICES, 800 
projects throughout America for service to 
foreign born, hospital recreation, old age 
clubs, mental hygiene, aid to underprivileged 
children; OVERSEAS support for School 
of Education of Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, scholarships for students of so- 
cial work and related subjects in 15 coun- 


tries for study in America, clothing and 
work-play materials for children in needy 
areas, and home in Paris for unattached 


Jewish girls. 
ee a 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 


way, New York 5, N. Y. A _ non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 


Through more than 2,900 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause. prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis 
and finances the professional training of 
scientific and medical personnel. It main- 
tains a year-round program of public infor- 
mation and education about the disease. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Organ 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
Program for health and welfare agencies tc 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 


transferability between member organiza. 
tions. Write for information. 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, Managing di- 
rector, Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ. free 
eR en aes Peg sire Ne Mea 
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(Continued from page 1384) 
problem has not been solved. A lot of 
this is due to what the author calls 
“human cussedness.” It satisfies our 
frustrations much more if we fight and 
stomp at one another than if we get 
along amicably. 

Mr. Chase believes that disputants al- 
ways should “list all possible items of 


agreement” before they begin their 
parrying. The multiplicity of these items 
invariably surprises the participants. 


Then, too, he warns us about the use of 
words as banners. He mentions “welfare 
state,” and then adds: “There is wide- 
spread belief that it [welfare state] rep- 
resents a solid entity. The word is there, 
so the thing must be there too. But a 
little semantic reflection shows that it 
is only a label for grouping a whole 
cluster of real things, in this case agen- 
cies of government.” 

We often throw up our hands in hor- 
ror at the tensions and conflicts of our 
time, but Stuart Chase quotes a leading 
lawyer of Spokane, Washington, Ben- 
jamin H. Kizer, to the effect that 90 
percent of the cases which come to him 
are settled peacefully without ever reach- 
ing the courtroom. This surprises us, for 
we take quarrels and irreconcilable don- 
neybrooks as our natural Jot in life. 

I wish this book could be in the hands 
of every member of Congress and every 
state legislator in the land. As a mem- 
ber of a typical American legislature, I 
know- that Stuart Chase is right when 
he says that many desperate contro- 
versies, seemingly rooted in high prin- 
ciple, actually grow only out of “human 
cussedness.” This book could be a fine 
political Thoreau to lead our warring 
statesmen beside still waters. 

Ricuarp L. NEeuBERGER 
Portland, Oregon 


THE FACTS OF LIFE—FROM BIRTH 
TO DEATH, by Louis I, Dublin, Ph.D. 
Macmillan. $4.95 


ERE IS SOMETHING QUITE NOVEL IN 

book form, really a question and 
answer box, not a reading book. Some 
of the facts of human life, in fact a 
multitude of such as can be expressed 
in figures and opinions are most con- 
veniently arranged for the curious, the 
inquisitive, the teacher, the learner, the 
writer, and talker concerned with the 
phenomena of contemporary birthing, 
surviving, succumbing, and completing 
of lives in the USA. 

Twenty-five topical collections of 
demographic, social, economic, and, to 
some extent, medical data comprise 

(Continued on page 189) 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, workin 
to help secure a_ better housed Americ: 
promoting slum clearance, public low-retr 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housin 
for families of middle income. Acts 2 
coordinating agency for housing informe 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social we! 
fare, educational, minority and public @& 
terest organizations. Monthly newslette 
special reports and studies throughout th 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnsor 
Executive Vice President. 

— 


ONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
NATNCS 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established 1 
1918, to improve standards in the field c 
philanthropy, national and international 
and to advise contributors in their giving 
Some 600 different philanthropic agencie 
are inquired about annually. The Bureau in 
vestigates agencies and reports whethe 
eight essentiai standards as to reliability am 
effectiveness are met. Bureau. members wh 
are eligible for its confidential reports 1m 
clude individuals, corporations, chambers o 
commerce, some 1300 community chests an 
councils and 56 foundations. Publishes an 
nually ‘‘Giver’s Guide to National Philan 
thropy,” price 10c, and periodic newsletter 

to members. Inquiries welcomed. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATIO} 
—315 Fourth Ave.. New York City. | 
bring to everybody in America, young oO 
old, an opportunity to find the best and mos 
satisfying recreational use of leisure tim 
through participation in music, drama, sport 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities 
and to help secure adequate playground 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities 
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E NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP 

re PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Davis E. Geiger, President; Lawrence J 
Linck, Executive Director. The Societ: 
through its 2000 state and local membe 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ 
ment services to all types of handicappe 
persons, adjusting its services to each com 
munity and the programs of other agencies 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services 
consultation by professional staff; loa 
library. Financed by annual sale of _Easte 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” : 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil 
dren. bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, a voluntary; 
service agency organized in 1910, is de 
signed primarily to promote equal economi 
opportunity and better race relations, Oper 
ates nationally through branches in 59 citie: 
and 30 states. Conducts research and com 
munity surveys as basis for its services 
Specializes in securing full use of Negri 
manpower in public and private employment 
Publishes special bulletins on imnterracia 
and community problems. Provides fellow 
ships in Social Work. Solicits contribution: 
and gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 10 
N. Y. WaAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St. 
N.W.. Washington 6, D. C., is the profes 
sional organization for counselors and other 
engaged and interested in vocational guid 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 
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THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 11 
East 30th Street. New York. N. Y. Tele 
phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities 
—Collects information about correctional in 
stitutions and works to improve correctiona 
methods and standards. Aids released pris 
oners in their problems of readjustment b 
fecuring employment and giving such othe 
assistance as they may require. Austin B 
MacCormick. Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Har 
num. Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 3 
Weat 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. , 
nationwide religion-social welfare organ: 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Boot 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spi: 
itual and varied physical needs of the ur 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all natior 
alities and creeds thru institutions, post 
ane departments in most major America 
cities. 

——— 
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WORKERS WANTED 


: : and _ good personnel practices. 
(Write Director, Social Service, Charlotte Me- 
morial Hospital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 


OUP WORKERS—Public Recreation Pro- 
gram emphasizing group work, delinquency 
yPrevention. $3,850 yearly. Graduate training, 
two years experience, Apply Group Work Con- 
‘sultant, Division Community Education, Board 
sof Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


SEWORKER—With Masters Degree pre- 
aferred—wanted by the Mecklenburg County 
.Association for the Blind, 121 East Third 
+Street, Room 306, Charlotte 2, North Caro- 
‘lina; starting salary $3,400.00 annually. Case- 
work with emphasis on Prevention of Blind- 
:mess. Write full details regarding education, 
experience, etc. 


‘PENINGS in institutional setting for fully 
trained case workers. Excellent supervision. 
Civil Service. Salary range $230-$360 per 
month, Close to Chicago. Pleasant working 
conditions. Real opportunity for workers in- 
terested in adolescent girls. 9231 Survey. 


~ASEWORK POSITIONS—Full time. Per- 
sonnel policy sent upon request. Interviews 
arranged at National Conference of Social 
Work in Chicago, or as desired. Write or 
phone Personnel Department, Travelers Aid 
Society, R. 605, 22 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois—telephone STate 1-0950. 


USO-TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 


Caseworker—Graduates of accredited school 
of social work for positions in communities 
near large military and defense industry es- 
tablishments. Salary range $3600-4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Posi- 
tions. of varying degrees of responsibility, 
some to carry caseload independent of su- 
pervision, other to give supervision. 

Unit Directors—To head small units of one 
or two staff members. Will organize and ad- 
minister service program, supervise staff, 
recruit and train volunteers, and carry some 
caseload. Graduation from accredited school 
of social work and experience required, Can- 
didates whose experience includes some ad- 
ministrative and community responsibility 
‘will find this excellent opportunity for initial 
executive experience. Salary range $3900- 
5500 depending on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


SUPERVISOR, woman with Master’s degree 
in social work or at least a major in case 
work. Must have experience. Lutheran pre- 
ferred. Apply Lutheran Children’s Aid_ So- 
ciety, 4106 Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


WANTED—Group worker, man with Master’s, 
for Protestant children’s home in middle west. 
Salary open. 9238 Survey. 
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SASEWORKER take good job I relinquish 
only because husband’s employment. | Super- 
vision and agency policies provide satisfying, 
stimulating experience for one interested de- 
veloping professionally. Write Ruth Arthur, 
313 S. E. 2nd Street, Evansville, Indiana. 
2 
9SYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for ont- 
paient clinic in a general hospital. Treatment 
of adult psychoneurotics wtih a full clinical 
team. Graduate psychiatric social work major 
qualified to supervise workers. Salary open, 
dependent -on_ experience. Write. Edward L. 
-Brennan, M.D., Director, Psychiatric Clinic, 
St. Francis Hospital, 114 Woodland Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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“ASEWORKER to supervise diagnostic process 
at progressive state school for girls, $4,200.00 


to $4,800.00. Maintenance available. Apply 
Division of Diagonsis and Treatment, Youth 
Conservation Commission, 117 University 


Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
ns 
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CASEWORKERS., Openings for two profession- 
ally trained caseworkers in multiple func- 
tion agency with developing family coun- 
eylite program. One is in Child Piacement 

nit. Range $3,000-$4,500; entrance salary 
dependent on experience. Write Marcel Ko- 
varsky, Jewish Family & Children‘s Service, 
15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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SUPERVISOR OF ADOPTION, Opening for 
Casework supervisor in Division office in 
Miami. Salary commensurate with experience 
offered and_ responsibility carried. | Address 
Helen D. Cole, Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, 1649 Osceola Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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IMMEDIATE OPENING for a medical social 
worker in a 300-bed city hospital with an 
expanding program. Good working conditions 
and opportunities for community work. Be- 
ginning workers considered, Salary range 
$3,224 to $3,848. Please write Superintendent, 
McCook Memorial Hospital, 2 Holcomb Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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CASEWORKER. Graduate degree and experi- 
ence. Immediate employment. Salary to $4440, 
dependent on qualifications. Private, multiple 
function child placing agency offering foster 
home care, institutional care, service to un- 
married mothers, adoption service and day 
care. | Annual increments; good personnel 
practices; member CWLA, Apply to Newell 
W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Service League, 730 East Vine Street, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MATURE, well-educated woman desires posi- 
tion in midwest, but prefers Chicago area or 
near vicinity or not too far distant. Desires 
something interesting and challenging with 
opportunity for building. Experience: field 
representative, fund raising, program building, 
Promotion and public relations work (contact 
phase), administrative duties, speaking before 
groups. Graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin. Attended Institute on Race Rela- 
tions at Fisk University. Can start work 
April ist—before if desired. Complete refer- 
ences on file at the Medical Bureau, Chicago, 
Illinois. 9237 Survey. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER—Woman—M. 
S. W.—5% years experience—including 1% 
as supervisor in public agency—wants position 
Washington, D. C., or vicinity. © Write 9239 
Survey. 


SOCIAL WORK OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION in Arizona: Man, nine years ex- 
perience in Child Welfare; Veteran’s and 
Home Relief Divisions, Group Work; plus 
seven years top-level executive business ex- 
perience in food industry. B.S. degreé and 
1 yr. graduate social work training. 9240 
Survey. 


super- 
Sev- 
$3600. 


WOMAN, case work and departmental 
visor, employed private county agency, 
eral years experience. Present salary 
Desires change. 9236 Survey. 


FORMER EXECUTIVE national professional 
organization desires part time activity (New 
York) public relations consultant or liaison 
capacity. Race relations expert. Just com- 
pleted tremendously successful community re- 
lations campaign for well known organization, 
9224 Survey. 

—————— 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED. 
Mature male, M.S.W., desires position as 
executive or administrative assistant which 
will utilize well rounded administrative, super- 
visory and case work experience. 9233 Survey. 

——— 


SOCIAL WORKER (Woman): Master’s New 
York School Social Work; 10 yrs. varied 
casework experience in Medical and Multiple 
Service Agency, and Community Organization 
and Consultant to Lay _Board_ experience, 
Seeking employment in Arizona. 9241 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (male) desires position in 
Eastern Community. Experienced in_Commu- 
nity Organization, Group ‘Work, Guidance, 
Race Relations and administrative responsti- 
bility for supervision of professional and volun- 
teer staff. MSW degree. 9230 Survey. 


Classified Cues 


THE PLACE—To spend the summer you have 
wanted to take off for writing or outdoor 
living, Log cabin, fully equipped, overlooking 


bay and resort village, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 
Accommodates two, possibly three. Ten week 
season—$600. Select your dates. Write: 


Apartment 2, 1815 N. Oakland Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 


FREE-LANCE social work publicity service, 
press, magazine, radio, printed materials, 
speeches supplied. Rates according to time 


and research required. 9234 Survey. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 
Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organization 

of service to the blind. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


NO LUCK finding a publisher? 


We are established book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your scholarly 
work, novel, short stories, play, poetry, etc., perhaps 
we can help you. Write today to Florence Day for 
Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. T€ 


NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 


Professional Agency 
Zalaine Hull 


Specialists in top personnel 
for non-profit organizations. 
By appointment 
Wlsconsin 7-6636 


152 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


_————_—_—_——— 


KEYSTONE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATES 
| EAST 42 ST Sis N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
MU 2-7575 


Professional Placement 


in the Social Agencies 


Beatrice E. Roulston 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 


Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 


Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum. A 
generic first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, psy- 
chiatric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare organization, 
social work research. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research concentra- 
tion requires a minimum of two years’ work, after 
three years of experience following the master’s 


degree. 


Early inquiry and application for either program 
advised for admission in fall or spring semester. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1952 


now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School of 
Social Service Administration 


TWO YEAR PROGRAM 


Leading to A.M. degree with specializations 
in psychiatric social work, medical social work, 
child welfare, family, administration, commu- 


nity organization and research. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 


For experienced workers with A.M. degree. 
A third year planned as a sequence of class 
room and field work courses, 


A two year program leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. 


Announcements on request 
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_ MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


East Lansing 


Department of Social Service 
Announces 
A Two-year Professional Curriculum 
Leading to the Degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


For further information and application blanks, 
address the Head of Department. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Marion Hathway, Ph.D., Director 


Two-year program of study: leading to the degree of 
The basic first year is followed 
by concentration in Social Case Work, Medical Social 


Master of Social Service. 


Work, Social Group Work or Social Research. 


The program for the Ph.D. in Social Economy is individu- 


| ally planned for students interested 
teaching. 


For further information write to the Director. 


in research and 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program on 
the doctorate level will begin September 1952. 


For further information write to School of Social Work, 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


an 
(Continued from page 186) 
1,100 questions and the inevitable or 
quite predictable paragraphic answers, 
from a few lines to a half page each. 

This volume is an ingenious device to 
extend in reading public, in time, and in 
informational influence the usefulness of 
an encyclopedic collection of statistical 
data distilled by the senior author and 
a series of able associates including the 
latest, the present collaborator, out of 
the industrial insurance experience of 
the company they have served. All the 
statistical matter is worthy of generous 
acceptance and use. 

Where prophesy is touched upon and 
matters of medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment, use of drugs, and management of 
disease are dealt with, the reader will 
have some reservations. The authority 
that stands back of the questions and 
answers is not that of medicine. 

News reporters, high school students 
and their teachers, radio quiz promoters, 
and all and sundry alert and interested 
grownups will turn to these 424 pages as 
they do in the World Almanac for au- 
thentic facts ready for quoting. 

The answers are many such as un- 
derlie current social philosophies. They 
are not argumentative but often provoca- 


tive. The volume is handy in size and 
weight. Proofreading under pressure 
may be responsible for such unfortunate 
use of words as tubercular where tuber- 
culous should be used (page 120) and 
track instead of tract (page 226). Chap- 
ters XIV and XXI go rather beyond the 
solid statistical informational field of the 
authors. Chapters VIII to XIII call for 
conservative reading because of the medi- 
cal aspects of many of the opinions and 
conclusions expressed. Haven EMERson 
Professor emeritus of Public Health 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 


THE IMPACT OF THE UNION: Eight 
Economic Theorists Evaluate the Labor 
Union Movement, edited by David 
McCord Wright. Harcourt, Brace. $4 

Bee IN SEPARATE PAPERS AND IN DIS- 

cussion, this important volume rep- 
resents the thinking of eight leading 
theoretical economists as to the economic 
effects of unionism—on wages, employ- 
ment, investment, inflation, and the like. 

Non-economic effects, inside the plant 

on human relations or grievances, or on 

political action or community relations 
outside are not included. 
The appraisal of unionism is almost 


wholly negative. Unions, these econ- 
omists believe, have virtually no desir- 
able economic effects from the point of 
view of society as a whole, or even of 
the working class. Some of the econ- 
omists regretfully concede that collec- 
tive bargaining, so long as it is lim- 
ited to the employes of a single firm, 
may be necessary in our society. Be- 
yond this they see inflation and unem- 
ployment as the fruits of unionism. The 
unemployment incident to business de- 
pression they are much less concerned 
about, since it seems inherent in the 
market economy they all accept; indeed, 
at least one of the group prefers to have 
a pool of unemployed large enough to 
act as a restraining influence on union 
demands. The discussion as a whole, 
it should be apparent, is well to the 
right of Senator Robert A. Taft. 


The economic point of view held by 
the participants is based on the com- 
petitive, self-regulating market. They 
seek to discover how economic forces 
would adjust themselves in a completely 
free market, and identify the results 
with desirable public policy. Their value 
judgments, unfortunately, mever are 
made explicit. For them interference 
with the market, by unionism or any 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


offers an 


unusual opportunity in 


Social Work Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 


leading to 


Master of Science Degree 


for further information, write 
The Chairman, Department of Social Work 


Columbia, Missouri 


Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 


Program of Advanced Study 


To Prepare for Supervision, 


Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Hysteria 


Work, 1951 


Boston, Mass. 


other force, produces distortion, to be 
deplored in the interests of a sound 
economy. 

It follows that they disapprove of 
unionism, which from one point of view 
is a reaction by workers against their 
lot in an unorganized wage market. Yet 
any businessmen, who may welcome the 
volume for its “scientific” verification 
of their own prejudices, should take 
little comfort, for many of the authors 
would be equally critical of the modern 
corporation for the degree of monopolis- 
tic power it wields. 

There is a minimum of empirical evi- 
dence in the book. The authors pre- 
sent theoretical arguments, based on de- 
ductive reasoning starting from assump- 
tions as to human behavior and the na- 
ture of markets, and reach policy con- 
clusions wholly unfavorable to unions. 
One suspects that they could have 
reached the same conclusions by a much 
shorter route, starting simply from their 
value judgments. 

What the volume shows, more than 
anything else, is the need for sound em- 
pirical studies of the economic effects 
of unionism. Such studies should make 
clear the viewpoint of the authors, so 
that the reader can decide to what ex- 
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tent the conclusions are based on the 
data, and to what extent they are merely 
reformulations of the author's value 
orientation. Jor, SEIDMAN 
Associate Professor of Social 

Sciences, University of Chicago 


RUFUS JONES SPEAKS TO OUR 
TIME. An _ Anthology, edited by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Macmillan. $4 

AS AN EDITOR, Dr. FospicK AGAIN HAS 

shown his discernment and appre- 
ciation of the fundamentals of religion 
in his selection for this anthology of 

the best in the writings of a 

Quaker mystic. 


great 


Rufus Jones was voluminous, and in 
this anthology there are quotations from 
“Studies in Mystical Religion,’ “Preface 
to Christian Faith in a New Age,” “The 
Luminous Trail,” “The Testimony of 
the Soul,” as well as a score of his other 
books and writings. Through them all 
shine the unextinguishable spirit and 
radiant faith of Rufus Jones. He writes 
of the early church fathers, of mankind, 
of conscience, of the meaning of prayer, 
of Quakers, of the Christian way of life 
with a freshness of spirit and a practical 
approach as well as deep religious feel- 
ing. In his writing, as in his sermons 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for February 1952 
The Use of Reassurance in Psychotherapy 


Louise D. Laing 


A Follow-up Study of Adolescent Girls Treated_ for 


Eleanor Clark 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 


Research Newsnotes 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


and his daily conversation, Rufus Jone 
enlivened his philosophy with his spic 
wit from his native Maine. 

The editor has arranged his excerpt 
under headings dealing with the prol 
lems of our day. In the chapter “1 
Science Enough?” there are some ver 
stimulating paragraphs about present a 
titudes toward religious thinking. 

During his long lifetime, Rufus Jon 
exercised a far-reaching influenc 
through his teaching and_preachin 
upon three 
and women. 


generations of young me 
In reading this antholog 
one is impressed by the modernity « 
his message. As Dr. Fosdick, in h 
brief introduction, says: “His message 
amazingly timeless, but that means th 
it is amazingly timely.” 
New York City Acnrs Brown LEac 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE: A Ne 
Approach to Marriage and Divorce, | 
Morris L. Ernst and David Lot 
Harper. $3 


ie SPITE OF ALL THE EXHORTATIONS ¢ 
moral and religious leaders and gro 
ing research into the causes and cure 
divorce, 4,000,000 couples were divorce: 
in this country in the last ten years. TH 
year about 400,000 more will obtain ¢ 
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-es, 95 percent of them uncontested. 
In this persuasive little book the sub- 
st is dealt with by a lawyer with more 
an thirty years’ experience with di- 
ce, and by a publicist. Both mén 
we sound social and_ psychological 
aderstanding of the many problems in- 
lved. Not a legal or statistical study, 
is is a review of actual cases showing 
p> aftermath of divorce. It is clearly 
own that “divorce is a painful busi- 
ss” entailing suffering and loss to 
many people, and that the bitterness, 
meliness, and sense of frustration con- 
te long after divorce, especially for 
s¢ children—the most important parties 
nearly half of all divorce actions. 
“The sad fact, testified to again and 
ain, is that the state, under our pres- 
-t law and court procedure, is not in- 
rrested in the real causes of home 
~eak-up, is not at all concerned with 
#e after-effects, and does little about the 
eelfare of the children involved. The 
urts are only interested in establishing 
egal grounds for divorce, usually not 
e real grounds at all, accepting the 
mreements arrived at by bargaining 
~wyers. The most important factors are 
nored: the possibility of reconciliation 
~, when this is impossible, the best ad- 
istment of the parties concerned, espe- 
vally the children. Quoting from the 
30k: “Society places the responsibility 
mr divorce upon judges and lawyers, 
ted neither by training nor inclination 
» handle family relationships, and sel- 
om do they have the advice or guid- 
nce of professionals who are.” 
A clear-cut program of divorce re- 
jrm is outlined. It is one that is being 
vorked out, slowly and experimentally, 
1 a few of our better family courts and 
; being urged by the Interprofessional 
Jommission on Marriage and Divorce 
AWS. 
It is a simple, practicable program. 
ts purpose and result would be the 
sssening of divorce where an adjust- 
gent is possible and the reduction of 
he harm now done to all concerned by 
he antagonistic methods used today. 
“he laws would have to be changed to 
fo away with false legal defenses and 
arying arbitrary grounds, in favor of 
ction based on individual diagnosis and 
reatment. Most important, the pro- 
ram calls for many more trained, skill- 
d counselors attached to the courts, 
sing the cooperation of public and 
rivate agencies available for social, psy- 
hological, and psychiatric counseling. 
Cuartes L. CHUTE 
Jational Probation and Parole 
lssociation, New York City 
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The Modern Family 


Rosert F. Wince 


This important, original, and scholarly new book pro- 
vides a systematic sociological frame of reference for 
the study of the family. It is concise and up-to-date. The 
material on parent-child relationships is valuable to so- 
ciologists, case workers, psychologists, and counselors. 
1952, 522 pages, college edition $3.90. 


Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: 
A Comparison of a Divorced and a 
Happily Married Group 


Harvey J. Locke 


‘ 


*... The book is a must for persons interested in work- 


ing in family sociology as either teachers, counselors, or 
researchers.” CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 1951, 407 pages, $3.90. 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FAITH SMITTER 


and SyBit RICHARDSON 


A clinically and dynamically oriented study of psycho- 
logical problems in the school, this book analyzes the 
roles of home and school in a child’s life. Includes many 
case studies. 1952, 372 pages, 41 illustrations, $3.75. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue 


Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 AND 
JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS 
AND SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH 
TO CHOOSE AT... : 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the City 
of Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL WORK—ALSO FEA- 
TURING PROJECTS IN... 


@ Mass Media of Communication 

@ Modern Language Institute 

@ Intensive Beginning Greek 

@® Intensive Russian 

@ High School Dramatic Workshop 
% © Renaissance Seminar 
> @ Efficient Reading 

@ American Studies 
@ Business History 

» @ Language Arts 

@ Printed Media 
@ Scandinavian Studies 


WRITE NOW FOR 
HELPFUL BULLETIN! 


Dean Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 
768 JOHNSTON HALL 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


en 


New York 17 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 
Case Work, Psychiatric Social 


Work, Medical Social Work, 
Group Work. 


Summer term for experienced 
social workers begins May 26, 
1952. 


Fall semester begins Septem- 
ber 17, 1952. 


For information and catalogue, 


apply to the School. 


264 Bay State Road 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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READINGS in GROUP WORK 


orothea F. Sullivan, editor 

Ready in May . a selection from basic 
articles and reports reviewing group work 
and group work processes. Includes con- 
tributions from more than forty social 
workers, sociologists, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists, educators, and lead- 
ing practitioners. Tne emphasis is on the 
generic processes, what group work knows 
about the processes, what happens to indivi- 
duals, the relational aspects of the process. 
READINGS IN GROUP WORK is a pro- 
fessional book for professional people . . 

a reference, text, and stimulant to good 
practice. $4.50 (1) 


SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK 
AND RECREATION 
Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker 


“This long awaited and sorely needed book constitutes a major contribution 


SL ¢ 


— Association Press presents ate i nen Ne 
27 ‘tool-up’ guides fo 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION and 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 
Ray Johns and David De Marche 


A detailed picture of the field, process, and problems . 
using new research to show the role of direct-serv 


agencies. 


Bradley Buell in Zhe Survey comments upon | the “unic 
ability” of the authors to “see the processes. Using ° 
actual experiences of over 500 workers in 30 agence 
in nearly 60 communities they identify clearly ste 


methods, patterns of relationship, barriers, and oo 
a3) 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 


Malcolm S. Knowles 


A complete, step-by-step guide. Adult Education descril 
it as “an important book, a landmark.” Social We 
Journal finds it “brief, non-technical, detailed, realist 
specific.” For both volunteer and professional worke 
Knowles shows how to plan and conduct successful p: 
grams. He applies new research and learnings to 1 
day-by-day problems of the leader. $4.00 


THE BOOK OF GAMES 


G. S. Ripley. A just published treasury of group 


to a meager literature.” comments The Survey. “The material in the book games for boys and girls from 7 up_. . . concise, 
g y 


is good,” agrees Jewish Social Service Quarterly. Using their own varied 
the authors help all 


backgrounds, special studies, research, and surveys, 


illustrated, by a Boy Scout national staff man. Trusted 
favorites that are fun. $3.00 (13) 


supervisors deal with staff selection, training, and orientation, recruiting 
leaders, setting objectives, conducting supervisory conferences, records, pro- 


gram evaluation, ctc. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP WORK 
Louis H. Blumenthal 


In this blueprint for executives, staff, and board members, the administrative 
machinery of an organization is integrated with its human relations. The 
Survey points out that it is ‘valuable to administrators of all types of social 
Widely used in training courses, it deals with the basic 
elements of democratic administration in terms of the board, administrator, tions, 
staff, membership, community, and the agency as a whole, i 


? 


welfare agencies.’ 


THE ART OF GROUP DISCIPLINE 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


eae ie: THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 


Prepared for National Recreation Association by 
Virginia Musselman and Catherine T. Hammett. One 
big, comprehensive guide to everything that goes into 
camp life 40 chapters covering every kind of 
activity. Based on a sound philosophy of camping, and 
describing activities that develop out of natural situa- 
$5.00 (14) 
$3.50 (5) 


HANDBOOK OF DAY-CAMPING 


“The answers are sound . . . methods are well illustrated with incidents Mabel Jobe. “A clear analysis of what is meant by a 
and excerpts from records,” writes Erva Zuckerman The Group. The day-camp and how to go about establishing one;’’ says 
Journal. of Sociology and Social Research adds, ‘ta new tone to the concept School Management. Covers every aspect of leader 
of discipline.” Here, with special reference to the adolescent years, is the training, program, equipment, food service, evaluation, 
mental hygiene approach to achieving healthy discipline in typical group etc. $3.00 (15) 
situations. $3.00 (6) 


SO YOU WANT TO HELP PEOPLE 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


For volunteers and students .. . 


it as “a complete guide and an excellent one.” 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN AGE GROUPS 
Dorothy M. Roberts 


By a volunteer... 


It a leadership classic. In every day language, 
Dr. Wittenberg translates the scientific knowledge of the specialists into 
usable material. The Survey recommends: ‘fa must-read book of value to all 


persons concerned with human relations.” Psychiatric Quarterly describes 


for volunteers. From twenty years of experience, Mrs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE MODERN CAMP 


Hedley S. Dimock, editor. Eleven top camp leaders 
and teachers collaborate to provide what The Survey 
$3.00 (7) describes as ‘fa welcome synthesis of the best modern 
thinking of what a camp can do to develop and _so- 
cialize the camper and how to do it.’ Detailed and 
practical on all aspects of business management, health, 
safety, housekeeping, staff, etc. $4.00 (16) 


Roberts shares the tips she’s learned on effective adult leadership of young 


people. Clyde Mucray, writing in Social Casework, comments 
not written for the professional group worker, he can learn from it 
highly readable and filled with carefully chosen illustrative i 


CREATIVE GROUP EDUCATION 
S. R. Slavson 


Now in its fifth printing, this has become a basic text 


on the function of 


that though 


SCHOOL CAMPING 


$3.00 (8) George W. Donaldson. The director of Outdoor Edu- 

: cation, Tyler (Texas) Public Schools writes a basic 
statement of the philosophy and methods of school 
sponsored year-’round camps at both elementary and 
high school levels. Outlines a philosophy of camping as 
outdoor education as well as helpful recreation. Just 


material.’’ 


the group in personality development and the ways in which the leader fits published. $2.25 (17) 


the individual into interacting relationships, 


$3.00 (9) 


Se Dh — 


—— > use this coupon now to bring you 
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CREATIVE GROUP LIVING 
in a CHILDREN'S INSTITUTION 


4 Suzanne Schultze, editor 


Jhild care in a new perspective supplied by fourteen specialists. In 

is foreword Leonard Mayo writes “this volume will . . . sensitize 
staffs, executives and board members to the tremendous opportunities 
<0 provide . . . beyond food, clothing, and shelter.” 


practical, down-to-earth book about group composition, house- 
garents, casework, social climate, intake and placement, and all 
spects of institutional care. $5.00 (10) 


: THE ART OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson 


the best-selling and best-training classic for all of your board 
: d committee members... “As much a ‘must’ for the agency execu- 
tive as it is for the board member,” points out The Survey. “Com- 
"pact, interesting, valuable,” is Recreation’s comment. 


Based on a 20-year study of hundreds of books and committees, it 
shows in detail their functions, specific duties, and responsibilities. 
Amusingly illustrated by “Grin and Bear It” Lichty—to make it 
completely palatable and profitable for your laymen. $2.00 (11) 


MEN, WOMEN, and MORALS 


Sylvanus Duvall. Just published. A realistic, scien- 


tific approach to sex ethics . . . examines how sex 
conduct affects people and sex morality in a variety 
of specific situations. Puts all the research, scientific 
evidence, and expert opinion together to help us live 
and teach a workable code. $3.75 (18) 


ment work. 


THE PRACTICE OF 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Emily H. Mudd. “An essential tool,” comments The 
Annals, Frank Hertel advises that it is “ta compre- 
hensive and interesting statement of the developments 
in the marriage counseling field and brings together a 
wealth of valuable material.’”’ Describes philosophy, 
method, and procedures—using case histories to illus- 
trate problems and process. ¥ $4.50 (19) 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK 


Ernest G. Osborne. A big, 476 page guide to getting 
more fun and love in the family family-tested ex- 
periences in dealing with more than 400 typical situ- 
ations. The Parents’ Magazine editor, writing in 
The Survey, recommends it as “a good quick, refer- 
ence book .. . answers a multitude of questions.” 
National Parent-Teacher calls it “truly for all the 
family.” $3.95 (20) 


READINGS in COUNSELING 


Karl P. Zerfoss, editor 


Just published ...a big 640 page guide to 
modern thinking and practice . .. more 
than 500 selections from 160 important 
books, periodicals, and journals. It is a 
guide for social workers concerned with 
the general guidance of normal people of 
all age levels, with special material on 
adolescents and young adults. 


READINGS IN COUNSELING shows the 
types of guidance, the guidance point of 
view (including definitions and explana- 
tions of the several approaches), basic prin- 
ciples, techniques, etc. $6.00 (12) 


READINGS in the DEVELOPMENT 
of SETTLEMENT WORK 


Lorence M. Pacey, editor 


Thirty-seven leaders speak in this chronologically arranged selection of speeches, 
papers, articles, and book extracts showing the seventy year development of settle- 


$6.00 (23) 


CO-OPERATIVE PROCESS 


AMONG NATIONAL SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Ray Johns 


“It was high time that a comprehensive analysis of inter-agency experiences of 
national voluntary agencies be made. Mr. Johns has done this competently,’ 
David Holbrook. Dr. Johns analyzes the inter-agency experience of seventeen 
national agencies and of the six national organizations which worked together in 
Uz-S. +O . to identify principles and methods. $3.00 (24) 


writes 


PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA 
\ Edward C. Jenkins 


A fact based study of the practices and prospects of organizations maintained by 
voluntary giving. Leonard Mayo, in The Survey, says “the only book I know which 
combines the factual and philosophical aspects of giving.” 


$3.75 (25) 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 
Charles W. Gamble 


Principles and procedures that have proved successful: campaign techniques, sched- 
ules and costs, capital fund projects, special approaches, etc. $3.00 (26) 


HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY 
SELF-SURVEY OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
Margot H. Wormser and Claire Selltiz 


Citizen’s manual described by Walter White as ‘the best A-B-C of how to find out 
what denials of justice are taking place in your community and, what is more im- 


portant, what to do about them.” $3.75 (27) 


FACTS OF LIFE and LOVE 


Evelyn M. Duvall. Already in its third printing, this 
new guide for teen-agers has been endorsed by Parents 
Magazine and the Journal of the A. M. A.—among 
others. It is a straightforward book on all aspects 
of growing up, dating, social etiquette, etc. $3.00 (21) 


WHEN YOU MARRY 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill. More than 75,000 
. . . 456 readable pages about everything from the first 


date to the last baby—making a home, child care, 
developing good family life. $3.00 (22) world. 


professional shelves up-to-date_ ome 


... these 27 books about 
working with people (and 
many others) are pub- | 
lished by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 
Press ... an expression of 
the Y. M. C. A.’s concern 
copies sold of this Baedeker to courtship and marriage for the development of 
rich personalities in a free 


Association Press 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 


Thank you for this check list in the 
Survey. : 

Send us copies of the following books 
(use order numbers). 


LJ Charge ( Payment enclosed 
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MEAN os yan) olor ae.o.s 6: «08 neice, LOTEs ops Otateraists 
(We pay postage if payment accompanies 
your order.) 
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ANNOUNCING—The important by JAMES M. O'NEILL, Author of “Religion and Education 
Under the Constitution” 

rd’ 
asi pe EEE ; This study will undoubtedly be the most important 
“American Freedom and Catholic answer to Paul Blanshard’s AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. Here an informed Catholic re- 
examines the chief points of doctrine on which Catholicism 
C h li s has been charged with anti-democratic ends. His book is 
at O 1c1sm at once a detailed critique of Blanshard’s arguments and a 
careful analysis of Catholic political and social history in 
AND this country since Colonial times. ; 
e “ _.. ‘Must’ reading for every literate American — Jew 
American Protestant and Catholic. ... I do not know of any other 
writer in a field so partisan who deals with issues at debate 
more dispassionately . . . the book renders American free- 
dom and, presently our basic American unity a significant, 


Fr eedom timely service.’—DANIEL A. POLING. $3.50 


“An absorbing chronicle of men and money dedicated to 


Power” 


making a better world. ... The foundation has provided such 

THE STORY OF THE tools of research as the giant cyclotron and the 200-inch 
f ll telescope. In Mexico... agriculture has been revolutionized 

Rocke eller by new varieties of corn and wheat. Ten thousand fellow- 


pei a peveuty Ave countries have trained the bet 
: or leadership. All this, and a great deal more, is the con- 
Foundation tinuing fulfillment of the Rockefeller promise. . . . Here is 
social history, personal, warm and yet objective of Amer- 
By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK icars at their best.”—-N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
8 pages of photographs. $4.50 
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Applications of 
Psychology 


ESSAYS TO HONOR 
WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Edited by L. L. THURSTONE, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Chicago 


Funds and 


Foundations 


THEIR POLICIES PAST AND 
PRESENT 


by ABRAHAM FLEXNER with the collaboration 
of ESTHER S. BAILEY 


“Dr. Flexner has done as much as any American to 
make the work of our great foundations broadly fruit- 
ful. . . . Out of his long experience and observation 
he has written a wise, interesting, and enlightening 
book on foundations past and present. Generous in 
praise of their achievements, unsparing in criticism 
of their shortcomings, and constructive in suggestions 
. for the future, it should be read by every citizen inter- 
ested in these powerful organizations.” 
—ALLAN NEVINS, Columbia University. $2.75 


“I can think of no more fitting honor to Dr. Walter V.. 
Bingham than this collection of papers in the field 
of applied psychology by men who, inspired by his 
leadershi » have reached eminence in their profession. 
--. Will be read with profit by psychologists, educators 
and personnel workers.”—-HERBERT S. LANGFELD, 
Dept. of Psychology, Princeton University. Stimulated 
by the work of Dr. Bingham, these essays explore 
important applications of psychological principles, with 
special reference to human relations analysis and 
measurement. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 
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